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Foreword — 


Directly from China: Export Goods for the American Market 1784-1930 was originally planned to 
mark the 200th anniversary of the opening of the United States trade with China and the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of the China Trade Museum. However, while the exhibition was still 
in the planning stage, a merger between the China Trade Museum and the Peabody Museum 
took place. The Trustees of the Peabody Museum felt strongly that the project should go 
forward, under the merger agreement, both as a contribution to scholarship and as a means of 
underscoring the importance of the merger of two institutions whose combined collections in the 
area of Asian export art represent a foremost national and international resource. A further 
decision was made, owing to the change of venue, that the exhibition would commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the first Massachusetts voyage to China—that of the Grand Turk of Salem 
from 1785 to 1787—a change that had the added benefit of providing more lead time. 

Christina Nelson, as guest curator of this exhibition and author of the catalogue, has provided 
an important and original contribution to our understanding of American trade with China. 
Whereas several other recent commemorative exhibitions have concentrated on specific markets 
such as New York and Philadelphia, and have confined themselves to the first fifty years of the 
trade, Miss Nelson, in keeping with the broader, national mission of the Peabody Museum in this 
field, has viewed the United States-China trade as a national enterprise continuing well into the 
20th century. 

Miss Nelson has thus included objects not only from the Northeast section of the nation, but 
also from the South and Far West. Similarly, whereas the end of the Canton System in 1842 is 
often used as a cut-off date, she has stressed the fact that United States trade with China 
continued with minor interruptions until 1949. Indeed, for this later period, American market 
goods provide the chief and in some cases the only evidence available of Chinese arts and crafts 
for export to the West. 

In addition, Miss Nelson has raised interesting questions regarding factors which influenced 
the choice and marketing of Chinese goods for the American market. Foremost among these is 
the question of regional preferences for specific goods. Although this subject has been mentioned 
in earlier studies, Miss Nelson has been able to provide new evidence to support this viewpoint. 

The variety of objects which Miss Nelson has chosen illustrates both the ordinary objects 
which entered virtually every American household, and those more precious objects which were 
made to the special order of prominent Americans. Her main theme in this exhibition is that the 
United States-China trade became a truly national enterprise which influenced the evolution of 


domestic taste throughout the period and resulted in the development of the United States as a 
major trading nation in the Pacific. 





The Trustees and Staff of the Peabody Museum of Salem join Miss Nelson in expressing 
thanks to the National Endowment for the Arts and to those individual friends of the Museum 


whose support made this project possible. 
Peter Fetchko 
Director 


H.A.Crosby Forbes 


Curator, Department of 
Asian Export Art 
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Author’s Note 


After careful consideration, the decision was made in the interest of consistency to spell Chinese 
names and places as they were commonly spelled during the eighteenth, nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries whenever possible. Where the English spelling of the period is inconsistent or 
not known, the Wade-Giles spelling has been used, for it was felt this system, which evolved in the 
last half of the nineteenth century, more closely conveys the character of the period. 
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THE 
COMMERCIAL 
STRUCTURE 
Ole Jalle 
CHINA TRADE 


The history of America’s direct trade with 
China is a long one beginning with the voyage 
of the ship Empress of China to Canton in 1784 
and continuing into the twentieth century. The 
study of this important commercial link has 
been hampered in the past by a lack of 
understanding of the complexity and con- 
tinuity of trade and by a lack of scholarship to 
determine how the nature of the trade, 
particularly in the nineteenth century, in- 
fluenced the availability of goods in the 
American marketplace. 

The key to understanding the artifacts of the 
China trade lies in a close examination of the 
way in which business was conducted and in 
fully understanding the nature of the com- 
mercesitselfe Onlyethensiseit) possiblerto 
comprehend the limitations which an intricate 
commercial network has imposed upon 
patterns of consumption during the last two 
hundred years. 

It is a commonly held belief that all 
significant trade with China ended with the 
Opium Wars in the 1840s. The trade structure 
changed radically to reflect different require- 
ments of the participating nations, but 
Statistics show that trade continued.! In 
addition to the common opinion that no goods 
of quality were made after 1830, a certain 
confusion about the new trading methods has 
prompted most scholars to end their studies of 
the China trade at the convenient date of the 
Opium Wars. 

Furthermore, concentration on the early 


trading system has led to a series of regional 
studies which have served to perpetuate the 
view that the China trade was an activity of 
local interest rather than one of national 
importance, and that trading activity was 
confined to the Northeast section of the 
country from Baltimore, Maryland, to Salem, 
Massachusetts. This isolation of segments of 
trade has further led to confusion about what 
goods were available to consumers at various 
socio-economic levels and has discouraged 
examination of the trade to determine what, if 
any, regional preferences there were. 

With renewed interest in the China trade 
during the anniversary years of the sailing of 
the first ships from American ports, it seems an 
auspicious time to re-examine the trade as a 
national phenomenon and to isolate issues in 
need of further investigation. Only then will a 
complete history of the China trade begin to 
emerge. 

The full picture is bound to be elusive, for 
many of the staple articles of the trade were 
ephemeral: tea was consumed, textiles wore 
out, clothing was discarded, straw floor mats 
lasted but a few seasons, window blinds faded 
in the sun and were replaced, paper hangings 
were buried beneath new ones as fashions 
changed, and fireworks exploded in the 
evening sky over New York, Charleston, or 
San Francisco. 

Aside from the highly unusual survivals of 
ephemeral material in ethnological museums, 
such as the 19th century fireworks preserved in 
the Peabody Museum of Salem, (///ustration 
#1), one of the best sources for these elusive 
goods is the body of Chinese artifacts re- 
maining from the great nineteenth century 
expositions and trade fairs such as the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 
or the Cotton Centennial Exposition in New 
Orleans in 1884. This material was often kept 
together with some respect for the integrity of 
the original exhibit, and samples were collected 
not necessarily with an interest in specific 
objects but as anthropological specimens to be 
preserved for future study (J//ustration #2). 

Ephemeral or not, the objects which survive 





are staggering in their variety. From gold boxes 
to bamboo paper knives, the Chinese made 
and sold a vast array of goods to Western 
merchants who came to China hoping to make 
their own fortunes by shrewdly supplying the 
home market with a variety of interesting and 
attractive consumer goods. Rarely considered 
great art, Chinese goods were articles of 
commerce,and occasionally souvenirs or 
curiosities. 


In the eighteenth century, European nations 
traded through monopolistic government- 
sponsored national trading companies such as 
the British East India Company, but American 
ventures were solely the result of private 
enterprise. Notwithstanding the private nature 
of the commerce, American voyages aroused 
national interest from the beginning of direct 
trade. An anxious nation followed newspaper 
accounts of the tentative first steps of the new 
venture, for after the Revolution, America was 
badly in need of capital. The ports of the 
British West Indies no longer welcomed 
American ships to those profitable waters, and 
the merchants of the new United States were 
forced to cast their eyes on other lucrative 
markets to bring financial relief from de- 
pressed times. 

As a national undertaking, the burgeoning 
China trade was watched and reported in the 
press in a way that events of a purely local or 
regional nature were not. The voyage of the 
first trader, Empress of China, naturally 
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aroused interest when she sailed in 1784, but 

later voyages and the state of trade continued 

to be of national concern: 
Notwithstanding the English papers con- 
tunually set forth, with such avidity, the 
distressed situation of America, the general 
want of money, and the insufficiency of 
American credit, for the purposes of 
carrying on trade, & c. we however find, by 
the latest accounts from India (brought by 
the Cornwallis Indiaman, from China) that 
the five following ships were then in that 
country, and in all likelihood would make 
very great returns: 


The Experiment, Dean, 
The Canton, Truxton, 
The Hope, Bell, 
Empress of China,Green, 
The Grand Turk, Nicholson, 


of Philadelphia 
Ditto 

New York 
Ditto 
Boston [sic] 


These vessels make the number of eleven sail 
of Indiamen already fitted out from the 
different ports in the United States, since the 
commencement of the year 1783, for China 
and India. Besides which, there are two 
vessels gone from Maryland to the isles of 
Mauritius, and one from Philadelphia to 
Cook’s River, or the Great River of the West, 
situated near the north-west extremity of the 
Continent, and purposely fitted out for the 
furr-trade [sic] from that quarter to China 
and Japan, as described so very beneficially 
by Capt. Cooke [sic]. 





As suggested by the preceding article, the 
commercial network expanded rapidly as 
American merchants sought to enlarge the 
variety of their early outward-bound cargoes of 
ginseng and specie. Soon furs collected along 
the Northwest Coast of the American con- 
tinent were sold in China, often at great profit, 
and the proceeds invested in tea, porcelain, 
silk, and the myriad of other goods for 
domestic use so eagerly sought by the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Eventually, the American China trade 
network stretched to California, South Amer- 
ica, Indonesia, the Philippines and other 
islands in the Pacific, and in the nineteenth 
century, included Japan. American ports not 
directly engaged in trade, such as Charleston 
or New Orleans, received goods transshipped 
from New York or Philadelphia and oc- 
casionally their residents, such as Louis 
Manigault of Charleston, joined the trade 
(I/lustration #3). By the nineteenth century 
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Chinese goods were available from Boston to 
California. 

Traders were interested in California and the 
Northwest Coast from the early years of the 
China trade, and some New Englanders like 
the Fitch family saw a member settle per- 
manently on the West Coast (///ustration #4). 
When California was finally admitted to 
the Union in 1850, as the following news item 
suggests, it was recognized the new state would 
play a major role in the United States trade 
with China: 

Trade between China and California- 

A letter has been received at the Depart- 
ment of State, at Washington, from the 
Hon. John W. Davis, American Consul at 
Canton, stating the number of vessels and 
the amount of their cargoes, that have left 
there for California. 

Seventeen vessels have sailed, with 
$548,000 value of cargo. 

This is another important link in the 





chain of evidence that our territory on the 

Pacific is to be the grand depot for the trade 

of the East Indies with other portions of the 

world.’ 

Indeed California was an important depot 
for goods from China. Chinese artifacts are 
found in archaeological contexts dating from 
early in the Spanish colonial period, but 
Chinese goods continued to be imported 
throughout the nineteenth century. One of the 
most impressive examples of this commerce 
was the cargo of the ship Rhone advertised for 
sale in San Francisco in 1849. The Rhone, 
under the command of Captain Hill, carried an 
enormous selection of goods consigned to 
Finley, Johnson & Co., Cross, Hobson & Co., 
and William H. Davis. Purchased by Wetmore 
and Company of Canton, the cargo included: 

... Silk Goods, made by contract, and 
assorted for the market, vizi— Embroidered 
crape [sic] Shawls, white and colored; 
embroidered crape Scarves; Levantine 

Shawls... black and colored silk Handker- 

chiefs of every pattern... ladies Dresses of 

Satin and Lutestring . .. bed Covers; Aprons; 

Parasols; Clocks; Slippers, &c, &c. Fishing 

lines, large sizes. Silver Plate consisting of 

Forks, Spoons, soup Ladles. &c. Card 

Cases; Bracelets; needle Cases, &c. Artificial 

Flowers and Pearls... ornamental Combs; 

dressing Combs of every description of 

Tortoise Shell and Ivory, ornamented; fire 

Screens; Fans, plain and fancy... Window 

Blinds, of silk and other material, rich and 

plain. Lacquered Ware, consisting of Card 

Tables, ladies’ Work Tables and Work 

Boxes; furnished Writing Desks, of all 

descriptions; sets of Tea Tables; Cigar 

Boxes; Plates; Tea Caddies, &c., &c. Straw 

Matting; Cane Chairs of different sizes and 

patterns; bamboo Chairs; provision Bas- 

kets, large and small... Book Cases; paper 

Hangings; looking Glasses; Chinaware, in 

complete Tea and Dinner Sets... Toilet 

Sets... Bureaux, and other Furniture; 

writing Desks, and dressing Cases. Cam- 

phor wood and flowered leather Trunks; 
dispatch Trunks, in nests, with Locks; metal 


Boxes, with Locks, for Money or Gold. 
Scales ... Paintings and Engravings framed, 
consisting of Views of San Francisco and its 
Vicinity; other Landscapes, Portraits, 
Paintings on Ivory, &c. Sweetmeats of every 
description; Jellies and Dried Fruits... 
Copper Ware, consisting of tea Kettles, 
sauce Pans, wash Basins, and Basins for 
miner’s uses. Blankets...Guns... Pistols... 
Powder... Shot... Percussion Caps; Cut- 
lery; playing Cards; Chamois Skins. Flan- 
nels; Chintz and Damask Prints. Clothing 
pase Odls alldsbantaloonsmrlackctses. 
vests... Shirts ... Caps; Sailor’s Clothing.‘ 
Before the mid-nineteenth century, Western 
nations wishing to conduct business in China 
did so at the pleasure of the Emperor in 
accordance with the rules and restrictions 
mandated by the Celestial Empire. Foreign 
trade was restricted to a small strip of land 
along the bank of the Pearl River at Canton, 
and Western merchants were not allowed to 
deal directly with all Chinese merchants with 
whom they might wish to do business. All 
commercial activities were strictly regulated 
through a monopolistic system of between ten 
and thirteen Chinese merchants who repre- 
sented the interest of their government and 
who were collectively known as the Co-Hong. 
The Co-Hong or “Hong merchants” were the 
only merchants recognized by the Chinese 
government to engage in trade with foreigners. 
They were also responsible for the behavior of 
the foreigners and for the orderly progression 
of business activities. Chinese merchants 
purchased costly permits to be admitted to the 
Co-Hong, but their profits could be enormous. 
Until the mid-nineteenth century, these 
merchant firms arranged for the purchase of 
the cargoes from arriving ships and secured the 
major purchases which comprised the out- 
ward-bound cargoes. These cargoes were 
generally made up of Chinese goods from parts 
of China most accessible to the port of Canton, 
and to some extent, the goods which reached 
the West were a more random selection than 
might be expected. Cargoes were comprised of 
goods which were available during a very 
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specific, relatively brief time. Selections were 
further influenced by the taste of the super- 
cargo. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the supply of 
Chinese goods changed, for the end of the 
Opium Wars marked the end of a system of 
foreign trade whose origins dated to the Han 
dynasty.’ Based in large part on a suspicion of, 
and contempt for foreigners, the old system 
had been restrictive in the extreme and was 
intended to minimize all contact between the 
traders and the Chinese populace. 

Westerners had always been displeased at 
conducting trade according to regulations 
dictated solely by the Chinese, and the Treaty 
of Nanking signed on August 29, 1842, marked 
the beginning of foreign participation in the 
process by which regulations governing trade 
Wercmeuccidgcd si lmlLNISai Teal vaticeD titish 
demanded and won the right to trade not only 
at Canton, but at the four additional ports of 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Amoy and Foochow. 
Further, the treaty ceded Hong Kong to the 
British and dissolved the monopolistic trading 
system dominated by the Co-Hong. Realizing 
the advantage British traders would have in 
China, two years later with the signing of the 
Treaty of Wanghia, America won the right to 
trade at the same four additional ports. 
Additional ports were subsequently opened to 
Western nations. New trading centers and the 


opportunity to purchase freely from a wider 
number of merchants meant a wider variety of 
goods available for export (///ustration #5) 
from areas of China not previously accessible 
to the port of Canton. 

Although the Treaties of Nanking and 
Wanghia calmed the discontent of the West- 
erners, internal political problems and do- 
mestic unrest after the Opium Wars continued 
to disrupt trade. When the Shanghai customs 
house was destroyed in 1853, the Westerners 
took action and declared their settlement 
neutral territory. This prevented the Chinese 
from rebuilding the customs house in that area 
to collect duties and regulate trade. In order to 
abide by the Treaty of Nanking, in which the 
British agreed to maintain a bureaucracy to see 
that customs duties were paid, the British and 
the Americans appointed themselves the 
collectors of duties for the Chinese govern- 
ment. Non-Treaty powers did not pay the 
required duties so the system was dropped as 
obviously ineffectual. After some discussion, 
the Chinese agreed to the establishment of a 
more orderly customs system administered by 
foreigners at the port of Shanghai. As a result, 
the period of the 1850’s saw the development of 
the Chinese [Imperial] Maritime Customs, 
and beginning in 1854, Westerners chosen by 
Western nations found themselves in the 
peculiar position of serving as the Chinese 
customs inspectors. Although it was begun at 
the port of Shanghai, this Western-run system 
soon spread to the other treaty ports and lasted 
for more than seventy years.° 

The board of foreign inspectors of Chinese 
customs consisted of three members, one 
representative each from Great Britain, France 
and the United States. These representatives 
appear to have been careful, firm, strict, and 
impartial when enforcing customs regulations 
and collecting duties under a uniform system 
used at all ports.’ 

This permanent, stable customs system 
staffed by Westerners brought order to 
commerce and, as an effective bureaucratic 
system, generated vast quantities of valuable 
statistics about China’s maritime trade. These 





statistics were published annually, beginning in 
the 1860's, and provide a wealth of information 
about goods shipped to the West between 1864 
and 1949.* 

Under the leadership of British representa- 
tives Horatio Nelson Lay and subsequently 
Robert Hart, the inspectors painstakingly 
recorded imports and exports. Hart in par- 
ticular was a man with a penchant for detail, 
organization and accurate record-keeping, soa 
statistical department was created under his 
direction in 1875 to further assure the greater 
accuracy of the information compiled by the 
foreign customs inspectors. He routinely sent 
memoranda to his staff stressing the 1mpor- 
tance of securing accurate data. In 1875 he 
wrote: 

I take this opportunity of enjoining the 
utmost care in the investigation of Values 
for the Returns. It is the market value... to 
be ascertained, and it is for you to adopt the 
best means of securing reliable quotations, 
and to verify such figures in every possible 
way.’ 

Unfortunately, there 1s no way to verify the 
accuracy of the statistics, but based upon what 
is known about the individuals involved in the 
Chinese customs service and the care with 
which their publications were written, it 1s 
possible to accept the statistics as a relatively 
accurate account of commercial maritime 
activities. It is important to note, however, that 
the figures for goods exported to the West from 
Hong Kong, then under British domination, 
were not included in the compilation, nor were 
the statistics involving Chinese vessels trading 
along the coast and, therefore, not under the 
jurisdiction of the foreign-administered 
Customs.'” Nor do the statistics include trade 
conducted by smuggling, or Chinese goods 
transshipped from Europe on to American 
ports. 

Despite these limitations, the statistics 
compiled by the Maritime Customs provide a 
general picture of what goods comprised 
Chinese commerce with the West from 1867 
into the twentieth century. These revealing 
statistics will hopefully lay to rest the com- 


monly held belief that the American China 
trade ended with the Opium Wars.'!' The 
nature of the trade changed, but it continued to 
be a commercial force long after the 1840s, as 
the customs lists clearly show. In the late 
nineteenth century, the bulk of all Chinese 
exports consisted of textiles, agricultural 
products (including tea, beans and beancake, 
cereals, seeds, bean and nut oil, and tobacco) 
and animal products (such as bristles, hides, 
and egg and egg products)'*. Wool was a 
principal export, and indeed “East India wool” 
was being sold in Providence in 1865.'* Of far 
greater importance, cotton and silk in great 
variety comprised a portion of foreign trade 
significant enough to merit detailed entries by 
the Maritime Customs from 1867 onward." 

Cotton products, more important exports in 
the twentieth century, included raw cotton, 
cotton yarn of various types, and cotton yard 
goods such as cotton duck, nankeens, and 
“cotton piece goods,” which presumably 
included cotton shirtings and sheetings. In the 
twentieth century,. Cotton Handicraits” 
including cross-stitched work and embroi- 
deries, “drawn thread work,” lace and “trim- 
mings” were also mentioned.'? 

The statistics for silk and silk products are 
even more detailed. White, yellow or wild raw 
silk was counted according to processing 
technique: rereeled or non-rereeled; steam 
filature, or non-steam filature. In the category 
of silk products, it 1s possible to identify 
significant exports of silk piece goods, 
Shantung pongees, silk embroideries, and 
miscellaneous silk products including silk yarn 
and thread.’® 

It is interesting to note that porcelain, 
lacquer, ready-made garments and other 
staples of the earlier China trade no longer 
appear as “Principal Exports” in the customs 
lists.!’ However, they continued to be ex- 
ported, albeit in smaller quantities than before 
1840, for American newspapers continued to 
advertise Chinese goods for domestic use. 
Chinese export goods continued to affect the 
appearance of the American home into the 
twentieth century. 





PART II 


CHINESE WARES 
FOR EXPORT: 
NEW 
QUESTIONS 


A vast array of goods was brought to the 
United States through the China trade. These 
objects shaped the appearance of the domestic 
interior and influenced the manner in which 
Americans ate, dressed, entertained, amused 
themselves and conducted business. ! 

Some of the goods which found their way 
into the American market were made by the 
Chinese for export to any Western country. For 
example, sets of porcelain for serving meals in 
the Western style contained forms such as 
tureens and salad bowls suitable for use on 
American, English or Dutch tables alike. The 
Chinese often copied Western prototypes in 
furniture, porcelain and metalwork, and 
occasionally these obviously European forms 
were produced in traditional Chinese media. 
The bonheur du jour, for example, was a 
specialized, highly sophisticated writing desk 
often executed by the Chinese in lacquer 
(Illustration #6). 

Other goods were clearly and specifically for 
the American market. The most readily 
identifiable articles of this kind are ones whose 
symbols or iconography were instantly recog- 
nizable and meant to appeal to merchants from 
the United States. Goods decorated with 
American emblems, such as porcelain with 
enamelled eagles (J//ustration #7), were 
available for purchase in Canton and with the 
addition of initials, services could be per- 
sonalized for the buyer. 

Occasionally, the Chinese copied known 
American printed matter, either as a unique 
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special order (///ustration #8), or as a group of 
objects for a wider market. Popular American 
prints of the day, such as the Apotheosis of 
Washington (///ustration #9), were a ready 
source of illustrative material, for these prints 
were known and immediately recognized by a 
wide segment of the American populace. They 
often glorified national heroes and therefore 
had a universal appeal for the consumer.’ 

Some Chinese export goods reached their 
greatest variety in the wares for the American 
market. Porcelain in the Fitzhugh pattern, for 
example, is not found in England and Europe 
in the same extensive variety of designs and 
colors as the wares which made their way to the 
United States (J//ustration #10). 

Many of the export objects previously noted 
were Immediately recognizable as Chinese, 
but many others have gone unrecognized, and 
therefore, unstudied (///ustration #11). Indeed, 
it is often difficult to ascribe a country of origin 
to many of the goods of the nineteenth century 
which found their way into the American 
home. A length of cotton cloth, gold wallpaper 
or a handkerchief may not be immediately 
recognizable as a product of China, so its 
impact and ultimate influence is difficult to 
assess. 

Existing recognizable Chinese goods gen- 
erally fall into four categories: (1) souvenirs 
and curiosities collected by traders or mis- 
sionaries; (2) useful domestic goods which 
belonged to merchants engaged in the China 
trade or were ordered by them for private 





individuals; (3) wares which found their way 
into a broader-based consumer market: and (4) 
exposition material preserved for study as 
anthropological specimens. Many articles 
Overlap several of these categories. 

The most immediately apparent, and at 
present the most thoroughly studied category 
of objects, is the body of material associated 
with the China traders and their families. 
These goods were purchased either for their 
own domestic use or for that of friends and 
relatives. Often extensively documented, these 


wares provide a relatively secure group of 


material known to have been used in this 
country ata specific time. This group of objects 
is frequently closely dateable and often the 
original owner 1s known (///ustration #12). 
Aside from useful or consumable goods, 
Chinese objects collected by traders and 
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missionaries were often acquired as souvenirs 
or “curiosities,” for Westerners were fascinated 
with the domestic products of so foreign a 
culture. This view of Chinese goods as 
curiosities was prevalent from the beginning of 


trade and lasted well into the nineteenth 
century (///lustrations #13-15). The extreme 
cultural differences between the two countries 
also undoubtedly contributed to the American 
reluctance to consider many of these objects as 
art. 

While these often luxurious objects owned 
by traders are very seductive indeed, they 
present an incomplete picture of the Chinese 
goods which reached the American market. 
Much more difficult to document, and cer- 
tainly much more elusive, are the goods which 
reached a wider market. They were often 
ephemeral, for many China trade goods were 





meant to be used or consumed. Since these 
goods were not personalized, they reveal no 
initials of names to trace, and as a result, their 
dates are often more difficult to determine. 
These goods were neither costly nor durable, 
so they were not generally preserved and 
passed with care from one generation to the 
next with a recorded history of purchase and 
subsequent ownership. To further confound 
the scholar, very little research has been carried 
out to determine the methods of distribution of 
Chinese goods in the American market, and 
the standards by which fashions for particular 
goods were set. 

The extent to which Chinese and American 
merchants alike catered to specific groups of 
consumers in the United States also remains to 
be studied. The Chinese produced an enor- 
mous variety of goods and packaged them ina 
variety of ways depending, one suspects, on 
price. Game counters, for instance, could be 
purchased in lacquer boxes with initials, or in 
smaller quantities in cloth boxes (///ustration 
#16). Porcelain could be purchased in sets of 
varying pieces at varying prices, for the 
Chinese were prepared to cater to the newly 
prosperous American in search of a person- 
alized dinner or tea service. Less expensive 
than ordering a unique design or a personal 
armorial service, partially decorated porcelain 
in standard designs was kept in stock by the 
Chinese in Canton where it could be mono- 
grammed or decorated to the buyer’s specifica- 
tion on short notice, depending upon personal 


preference and the extent of one’s resources 
(/lustration #17). 

By the late nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, even retail merchants such as Tiffany 
and Company catered to a revived interest in 
things Chinese (///ustration #18), but in the 
early days of the China trade, the supercargo 
personally selected merchandise and filled the 
orders as best he could. The selection of objects 
for the American market was often the result of 
his personal taste. As more goods began to find ~ 
their way to the United States, however, it is 
interesting to speculate on the existence of 
domestic regional markets within the larger 
structure of the American market. Would 
certain goods sell more easily in Philadelphia 
than in Boston, and were merchants con- 
sciously or subconsciously catering to these 
regional preferences? Preliminary evidence 
suggests this may be the case and tantalizing 
references to regional markets seem further to 
support this view as the following newspaper 
advertisement suggests: 

An elegant assortment of Cumshaw, inlaid 

and lackered [sic] boxes containing Hyson, 

Chirleon, Pouchong, Souchang [sic], and 

assorted black Teas of very superior 

quality, particularly meriting the attention 
of families or Gentlemen from the South.’ 

In addition, the almost total absence of 
Chinese goods on the New Orleans market, or 
in an archeological context, indicates a 
regional preference for goods other than those 
being exported from China. The only excep- 
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tion 1s textiles. Listed under “Marchandise de 
l’Inde’’ in the commercial section of the 
newspaper “Crepe de Canton,” “Crepe de 
Nanking,” ‘‘Nankin jaune,” “Nanking bleu,” 
“Nankin blanc,“ and silk handkerchiefs were 
the only Chinese goods of significance which 
appeared in New Orleans.* 

The first positive indications of regional 
preferences appear as clusters or small groups 
of objects clearly associated with specific 
markets but not single individuals. Regional 
preferences, if they can be given that name, 
were not sweeping widespread preferences but 


more subtle occurrences. Some clusters of 


objects unique to an area clearly can be 
ascribed to the personal taste of a family 
(/lustration #19), or of a supercargo (J/lustra- 
tion #20). The captain’s daybeds from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (///ustration #21), while 
traceable to a city, are not traceable to one 
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person. By contrast, the covered urn forms 
unique to Providence clearly differ in date, and 
appear to differ in ownership. Therefore, they 
were probably not purchased as a single order 
(/lustration #22). Porcelain decorated with a 
pastoral scene of a cow anda manis associated 
with the Philadelphia market, as is a certain 
neo-classical border (//lustration# 23). In 
addition, Americans loyal to their regions, 
ordered porcelains decorated with state coats | 
of arms, such as those of New }Yorkwcr 
Pennsylvania (///ustration #24). 

Not only preference, but price, played a part 
in selecting the Chinese goods which reached 
the American market. Expense was always of 
concern, for as long as Americans could buy 
goods cheaper in China, there was a greater 
chance of turning a handsome profit. Samuel 
Du Pont wrote from Shanghai in 1858 
commenting on the high prices in Canton: 
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“...1] really think to pay broadway prices for 
Chinese porcelain ts a pity.”° 

Chinese goods were frequently cheaper than 
comparable European- or American-made 
goods. Mrs. Robert Bennet Forbes wrote to 
her husband in Canton in 1850: 

Don’t you think you had better order a 

silver tea kettle out there—Sim tells me he 

had two made; for himself, anda present for 
somebody—that they have very good 
patterns and make them very cheap—I 

should have to give sixty dollars here—for a 

very plain, plated one, and more than that 

for a kettle—I think it would last us our life 
and be good economy.°® 
The idea of “good economy” permeated the 
China trade throughout its history, for it was a 
commercial enterprise. 

From silver to straw mats, the prevalence 
and influence of Chinese goods on American 
life cannot be doubted. Vast numbers of 
Americans took tea, and many had access to 
porcelain, combs, and a variety of textiles, but 
even those who did not own trade goods were 
touched by the commercial link and influenced 
by its products. It was not necessary to own a 
China trade object to feel its influences, for 


there were many individual visual reminders ot 


the trade. Who can doubt the impact of the 
Manigault flag flying in Charleston on 
holidays or of fireworks seen by the populace 
on festive occasions? 
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Group of firecrackers, 1835-80. (p. 114) 


2.Samples of fabric displayed in the Chinese 


exhibit at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, 1876. (p. 102) 


. Portrait of Louis Manigault (1828-99) of 


Charleston, South Carolina. (p. 30) 


Portrait, ofa Beriahy Bitch (1771-1825) of 


Nantucket and New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
(p. 28) 


. Table, 1840-65. Rosewood with ivory and 


ebony inlay. (p. 41) 


. Lady’s writing desk or bonheur du jour, 1845-60. 


Lacquer. (p. 42) 


. Bowl, 1795-1810. porcelain with overglaze 


enamel decoration of an American eagle and 


the initials “EC” for Edward Cox of Salem, 
Massachusetts. (p. 76) 

. Cider jug (one of a pair), 1789-90. Porcelain 
painted in ink colors (encre de chine) with the 
certificate of the Boston Marine Society. (p. 64) 
. Apotheosis of George Washington, 1802-10. 
Reverse oil painting on glass. (p. 91) 

.Cup, 1790-95. Porcelain decorated in the 
Fitzhugh design bearing the initials of Sarah 
Pennock of Philadelphia. (p. 77) 

.Length of fabric displayed in the Chinese 
exhibit at the Cotton Centennial Exposition in 
New Orleans in 1884. (p. 104) 

. Plate, 1801-20. Porcelain decorated in gold 
with the initials of John and Elizabeth Derby of 
Salem. (p. 66) 

. Two figures of Chinese laborers, one packing 
tea, one carrying tea, 1800-03. Earthenware 
East. OH: 14”. Collection of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem. (E7100; E7101) NOT IN 
EXHIBITION. 

.Court robe, 1810-40. Silk with embroidered 
decoration and gold buttons. (p. 37) 

. Purse, 1845-46. Cotton and embroidered silk. 
(p. 38) 

. Box of game counters, 1800-10. (p. 44) 

Box of game counters, 1820-50. (p. 110) 

. Tureen, cover and stand, 1798-99. Porcelain 
initialed “AST” for Amos and Sarah Townsend 
of New Haven, Connecticut. (p. 67) 

. Part tea service, 1880-85. Silver. This set 1s 
market “WANG HING 90/ Special order for 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y.” with Chinese characters. 
OH: 10%” (hot water kettle and stand); OH: 4 
Y2" (creamer). The High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta Georgia. NOT IN EXHIBITION. 

. Grecian couch (one of a pair), 1810-30. Wood 
and rattan cane. (p. 40) 

.Cups and saucers, 1786. Porcelain painted in 
ink-colored decoration (encre de chine). The 
cups and saucers were personalized for the 
original owners, John Derby, Deborah Fairfax 


Anderson and Abigail Goodwin of Salem. (p.. 


62) 

. Daybed, 1810-20. Wood. (p. 40) 

. Covered bowl, 1785-95. Porcelain decorated 
with floral swags and the initials “HB.” (p. 65) 

. Cup and Saucer, 1800-15. Porcelain decorated 
with neoclassical border and the initials of 
Mary Lavinia Rodney Fisher of Delaware. (p. 
74) 

. Cup, 1790-1805. Porcelain decorated with the 
arms of the State of New York. (p. 70) 
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PART I 


1. Hsiao, Liang-lin. China’s Foreign Trade Statistics, 
1864-1949. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: East 
Asian Study Center, Harvard University, 1974), 
pp. 162-164. 

2. Providence Gazette, August 4, 1787. 

3. Charleston Courier, May 7, 1850. 

4. Daily Alta California, August 4, 1849. This 
reference was kindly brought to the attention of 
the staff of the China Trade Museum by Dr. 
Thomas Layton, Department of Anthropology, 
California State University, San Jose. 

5. The history of the Chinese trading system is 
discussed at length by An-Yun Sung in “A Study 
of the Thirteen Hongs of Kuangtung: A 
Translation of Parts of the Kuangtung Shih-San- 
Hang Kao of Liang Chia-Pin,” an unpublished 
Master’s thesis for the History Department at the 
University of Chicago in 1958. This thesis is an 
annotated translation of part of an extensive 
volume first published in 1937 by the Commercial 
Press in Shanghai detailing the history of the 
Chinese system of foreign trade. The translated 
portions are important, for they cast doubt on 
1720 as the date of the founding of the Thirteen 
Hongs. This date is the one generally accepted in 
the West. 


The remaining untranslated portions of the work 
are perhaps of even greater significance to 
Westerners interested in the China trade. These 
sections should be translated by future scholars, 
for according to the translator’s notes, these 
sections discuss the development of the Canton 
Customs House, the founding of the Co-Hong, 
and the commercial enterprises of other Chinese 
firms which dealt with Western merchants. One 
untranslated section contains information about 
the Hongs and Hong merchants and the manner 
in which they conducted business. Thirty-four 
firms are listed, and important information might 
be forthcoming if these portions of the book were 
translated. The author, Liang Chia-Pin, is a 
descendant of a Hong merchant and apparently 
had access to unpublished documents relating to 
trade with the West. 

. Hsiao Liang-lin, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid., p. 6. 

. The trade carried on by junk was not included in 
the compilations until 1904. 

1. The United States was one of China’s major 





trading partners during the period 1864-1948. The 
total combined value of imports from and exports 
to the United States was consistently exceeded 
until 1924 only by the value of goods to and from 
Great Britain, the British-controlled port of Hong 
Kong, and for a time, India, also under British 
domination. 


The values of goods were recorded in taels, a 
monetary unit used by the Maritime Customs to 
keep their accounts and assess duties. The value 
of the tael varied in different areas of China, and 
presumably fluctuated against foreign currencies. 
The Haikwan tael was the standard monetary 
unit (equal to 584 grains of silver of 992.3 
fineness) used in trade from 1868 and in the 
Customs port records from 1875. In 1884-85 the 
Haikwan tael was equal to $1.36 in American 
gold. Duties were assessed in Haikwan taels but 
paid at each port in the tael of the local region 
converted to the appropriate value of Haikwan 
taels. The Haikwan tael was the standard unit of 
value used by the Maritime Customs until 1932. 


The total value of China’s exports to and imports 
from the United States in 1864 was 7,666,000 
taels, second only to Great Britain at 47,978,000 
taels (excluding Hong Kong, India and Australia). 
In that year the total value of China’s exports to 
and from the United States was approximately 


three and one-half times greater than that of 
China’s trade with Japan, three to three and one- 
half times greater than trade with Siam and the 
Malay States, and five times greater than trade 
with Continental Europe (including the 
Netherlands, France, Germany, and Italy). Trade 
with other countries was even less significant. 


As the nineteenth century progressed, the 
monetary value of Britain’s trade with China 
continued to be greater than that of the United 
States. The value of trade with the United States 
decreased slightly in 1865 and reached its low 
point of the 1864-1948 period in 1866 at a value 
of 6,606,000 Haikwan taels. Trade increased to 
8,196,000 H.t. in 1867 and fluctuated from 1868 
to 1878, exceeding 10,000,000 Haikwan taels in 
both 1871 and 1872. From 1879 until 1885 the 
value of United States imports and exports never 
dropped below 10,060,000 Haikwan taels, and the 
value of trade increased dramatically in the 
following years. From 1894-98, the value 
fluctuated between 20,477,000 and 30,269,000 H.t. 
In 1899, the value of imports to and exports from 
the United States jumped to 43,974,000 H.t. In 
1904 the total value of the United States trade 
totaled 56,269,000 H.t. In 1905 and from 1916-18 
the value exceeded 100,000,000 H.t. per year. 
Beginning in 1919, the value exceeded 200,000,000 
H.t., reaching 337,760,000 H.t. in 1931. 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
value of imports from and exports to Continental 
Europe surpassed that of the United States, but 
seemingly not by great amounts. In the early 
twentieth century, the value of goods to and from 
Japan also exceeded that of the United States. 


Interestingly, exports of Chinese goods to the 
United States exceeded imports from this country 
until 1896. In 1897, exports from China once 
again surpassed Chinese imports from the United 
States, but from 1898 through 1909 China 
imported more from the United States than was 
exported to this country. Only in 1910, 1913, 
1915-18, 1925, 1936-37, and 1939-41 did China’s 
exports to the United States exceed imports from 
this country. 


. Hsiao Liang-lin, op. cit., pp. 95-124. 


Providence Daily Journal, January 19, 1865. 


. Hsiao Liang-lin, op. cit., pp. 85-89, 102-116. 
.Ibid., pp. xi, 88, 287-288. 


Ibid., pp. 102-116. 


Ibid., pp. 71-124. 


PART II 


. In addition to providing consumer goods, China 


provided a ready market for the products of 
fledgling American industries, many of which 
were begun with capital acquired in the China 
trade. 


. American prints were often used as design sources 


both in the United States and abroad. English 
transfer-printed creamware and pearlware for the 
American market, for example, was often 
decorated with designs taken from prints sent 
abroad to be copied. These prints were often 
popular images which were immediately 
recognizable by the American public. 


. The United States Gazette, Philadelphia, March 
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. An extensive amount of research on this subject 


has been undertaken by Timothy Chester, Chief 
Curator, Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans. 


. Maureen O’Brien Quimby and Jean Woollens 


Fernald “A Matter of Taste and Elegance: 
Something Truly Number One for that Captain 
Gentleman, Samuel Francis Du Pont,” 
forthcoming article in Winterthur Portfolio. 


. Letter from Rose Greene Smith Forbes (Mrs. 


Robert Bennet) to Robert Bennet Forbes, August 
4, 1850. Archive, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, The Forbes Papers, Part I - The 
Letterbooks of Robert Bennet Forbes, No. 15. 
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Special Orders, And Merchandise 
Goods For China For A Limited 
Trade Families Market 


(including souvenirs 
and curiosities) 





MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF 
MARMADUKE WAIT 

Watercolor on ivory (frame not original) 
Painter: Circle of Spoilum 

Canton 

1795-1805 

OW 2 eeOH 2 ie 

Vermont Historical Society 

Gift of Miss Marjorie Wait 

VHSA-546 


Marmaduke Wait was born in Claremont, New 
Hampshire in 1774. In 1799 he was made a Ist 
Lieutenant in the 16th United States Infantry. 
August 9, 1801 he married Amelia Heilman 
and afterward they lived in a number of 
different towns in Vermont, raising a large 
family in the process. He died in Chicago, 
November 4, 1847, his wife having died several 
months earlier. 


According to family tradition, Marmaduke 
was orphaned at an early age and went to sea, 
making trips to the Far East.' It is not known 
how many trips he took at what dates, but he 
was in Canton in 1802, as his order book 
indicates. 


Wait made purchases of shawls, mats, silk 
mounted fans, a variety of combs, silk 
stockings, a pair of glasses, dice, thread, sewing 
silk, plate baskets, fire screens, painted paper, 
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paper knives, and ginger. Orders for porcelain 
comprise the largest number of objects he 
purchased including a variety of forms such as 
custard cups, “Water Plates,” “Curry Dishes,” 
“Beef Steak dishes,” “1 Fish Dish,” “Bell Cups 
& Saucers” and “breakfast cups & saucers.” 
One of the largest orders was for “1 Tea & 
Coffee Sett-David Everett-to be marked 
DD Ee eeecost 32.Dollars-s 


He sold ginseng and he shipped home tea, 
‘“nankins,” gunpowder and Batavian sugar by 
Richard Wheatland and Richard C. Wiggins 
on board the Judus, Richard Wheatland, 
Master, bound for Boston for the sole account 
and risk of Messrs. Curtis & Munson Mer- 
chants of Boston. 


‘Marcus Warren Waite, “The Waits of Vermont” 
(Wakefield, Massachusetts, 1952). Typescript, p. 24. 





PROVIDENCE MARINE SOCIETY 
CERTIFICATE 

Oil on canvas 

Painter: attributed to the Master of 1822 
Canton 

1801-10 

OWS 2OH 13. 

Rhode Island Historical Society 

Gift of George Updike 

1970.66. 1 


This painting is a faithful copy of the certificate 
of the Providence Marine Society engraved by 
William Hamlin of Providence after a drawing 
by “T. Young.” The Providence Marine Society 
was founded in 1798, and their certificates were 


engraved before 1800, for this painted example 


bears that date. William Hamlin was a 
Providence engraver who specialized in marine 
subjects. 


Edward Carrington, who signed the certificate 
as Secretary, became a prominent Providence 
China trader in the nineteenth century. He 
went to Canton in 1802 and remained in China 
as American Consul until 1811. When he 
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returned to Providence, he and a partner 
founded Edward Carrington and Company, a 
firm very heavily engaged in the China trade 
from 1815 until the early 1840s. John Updike, 
presumably a charter member of the Provi- 
dence Marine Society, was President for 
several years in the early nineteenth century, 
for he signed his own certificate in 1800 and is 
known to have signed a certificate in 1801. 


At this early date, very few paintings were 
copied in China from known American prints. 
English and European prints were often used 
by the Chinese as design sources, especially for 
reverse paintings on glass, but only prints of 
patriotic or regional interest are known to have 
been copied from American engravings. The 
Chinese copied several images of George 
Washington and scenes of the Battle of 
Lexington and the Landing of the Fathers at 
Plymouth. Although the Providence Marine 
Society Certificate appears to have been the 
only marine society engraving copied by a 
Chinese painter, it is interesting to note that the 
certificate of the Boston Marine Society was 
copied on porcelain at a slightly earlier date. 





PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM RICHARDSON _ Derby. In 1805-06, he commanded the ship 


Oil on canvas 

Painter: Spoilum 

Canton 

1805-06 

OW: 18%”; OH: 25%” (sight) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Miss M. Helen Tibbetts 
M2773 


William Richardson was born in Salem, 
Massachusetts April 8, 1769. He married 
Elizabeth Townsend in 1788, and continued to 
live in Salem where they raised a large family. 
A shipmaster by trade, he commanded the 


brigantines Liberty and Exchange, the latter of 


which he partially owned with Elias Hasket 
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Eliza on a voyage to the East Indies, New 
South Wales, New Zealand and Canton. 


Following his occupational interests, Richard- 
son became a member of the Salem Marine 
Society in 1797 and a charter member of the 
East India Marine Society in 1799. He died in 
1807 at the age of thirty-eight. In a con- 
temporary obituary he was called “one of those 
rare characters whom the breath of slander and 


%9] 


the shaft of malice could never reach. 


‘Quoted in Portraits of Shipmasters and Merchants in 
the Peabody Museum of Salem (Salem, Massachusetts: 
The Peabody Museum, 1939), p. 100. 
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PORTRAIT OF BERIAH BITCH 
Oil on canvas (frame not original) 


Painter: Foiequa (signed) 


Canton 
1815-20 


OW: 18 


bes 


[OH 23%4a(signt) 


San Diego Historical Society 


Gift o 


f Woodley Brotherton Fitch 
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Beriah Fitch was born in 1771 on Nantucket. 
In 1793 he married Sally Delano of Nan- 
tucket, and soon moved the family to New 
Bedford, Massachusetts where he became 
master of several vessels including the Aldebran 
(registered in 1809), of which he was part 
owner. Fitch died in 1825 in Charlestown, New 
Hampshire. At present it is not known with 
certainty when Beriah Fitch went to China, but 
a “Fitch” was the Master of the Flying Fish of 
Boston when that vessel was in China in 1818.! 


Beriah Fitch’s oldest son, Henry Delano Fitch 
was born in 1798, graduated from Harvard in 
1815, and was started in business by his father 
who secured him a position on the vessel which 
traded regularly between Boston and San 
Diego.’ 


In the 1820s Henry Delano Fitch settled 
permanently in California where he became 
known as Enrique Domingo Fitch. He was 
master of the Mexican brig Maria Ester from 
1826-29, and traded with the Hawaiian Islands, 
Mexico and South America. According to 
family tradition, this portrait of Beriah Fitch 
hung in Enrique Domingo’s cabin on board 
that ship. 


Fitch eloped with Josepha Carrilo in 1829. He 
operated a store in San Diego in the 1830s 
where he is known to have sold Chinese, 
Mexican and European merchandise. In 1845 
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he surveyed pueblo lands and made a map 
which bears his name. He died in 1849, one of 
the most prominent American settlers during 
San Diego’s earliest years.° 


Foiequa was a relatively obscure painter. 
Although references to his work exist, few 
paintings have survived. At present the only 
other known work by this artist 1s a signed 
portrait of Lemuel White (1762-1843) of East 
Hartford, Connecticut in the collection of the 
Connecticut Historical Society.’ 


‘Kenneth Scott Latourette, “Voyages of American 
Ships to China, 1784-1844,” Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXVIII; 
(April 1927), 248. 

>Roscoe Conkling Fitch, History of the Fitch Family, 2 
vols. (Privately Printed, 1930), II, 187-188. 

3Adele Ogden, “‘Capt. Henry Fitch, San Diego 
Merchant, 1825-1849,” Journal of San Diego History, 
XXVII, 4 (Fall, 1981), 238. 

4Carl L. Crossman, letter to the author, July 21, 1984. 
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PORTRAIT OF LOUIS MANIGAULT 
Watercolor on ivory 

Painter: Tingqua 

Canton 

1850 

OW DA OHM7F 

Collection of Emmett Gribbin 
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JOURNAL 

Paper 

1850-51 

OWso- OHI 1 

Collection of Emmett Gribbin 


A meticulous record keeper, Louis Manigault 
noted all commercial transactions on this trip 
to China not only by the amount paid for 
items, but also by the name of the merchant 
and the shop address. An invaluable source, it 
is possible to identify many of the things he 
purchased including the garden seat with his 
crest and name in Chinese, the tricolor flag and 
his portrait by Tingqua. 


PASSPORT 

Paper 

1850-51 

OW A727 OD:e%" OH? 6" 
Collection of Emmett Gribbin 


Originally belonging to Louis Manigault, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, this document 
recorded visas for all the places he visited on 
his trip to China in 1850-51. 
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In his “Journal” Louis Manigault wrote: 
“When my father was in Canton he had his 
likeness painted on the largest piece of ivory 
he could find... . I did the same, and had my 
likeness taken on a piece 7 inches in height, 
5% width....**Ting-hua [sic], son of 
Lamqua who probably painted my father, is 
about 40 years old. His painting of me does 
not resemble me in the lest, but is merely 
sent home as a Curiosity. In it I am leaning 
on my desk at Russell & Co., my boy is 
handing me a letter from my father, whilst 
the Factories are seen through the window. I 
am dressed exactly in Canton dress, & truly 
the painter tried his best to make a good 
likeness.”! 


This portrait appears to have been painted in 
1850. Manigault was wounded in an ambush in 
1851 and received facial wounds which left a 
scar which does not appear in this portrait. 


Manigault guessed correctly that Tingqua was 
about 40 years old (in 1850 the painter was 39), 
but evidently did not know that Tingqua was 
Lamqua’s younger brother, not his son. 


‘Louis Manigault, “Journal,” pp. 25-27, as quoted by 
Jane Gaston Mahler in “Huguenots Adventuring in 
the Orient: Two Manigaults in China,” Transactions of 
the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, no. 76(1977), 
paid: 





MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF 
ROSE FORBES 

Watercolor on ivory 

Painter: Unidentified 

Canton 

1850-51 

OW: 2%”; OH: 3%” (sight) 


Captain Robert Bennet Forbes 
Charitable Trust 
1970.40.26 


Rose, the youngest child of Robert Bennet 
Forbes and his wife Rose Greene Smith 
Forbes, was born July 16, 1848, and died of a 
fever September 6, 1849 while her father was in 
China. The grieving mother had several 
daguerreotypes made of the dead child, one of 
which she sent to her husband in Canton. She 
subsequently had a sketch made of the child 
from a daguerreotype still in her possession. In 
October 1850, she wrote to her husband in 
Canton: . 
I have had a beautiful little sketch made 
of our darling little Rose — it is just like her 
and I shall send you the Daguerotype [sic] 
from it as I think it will be pleasanter to you 
than the one you have — you must re- 
member she was three months older than 
when you saw [her] — and running around 
all over the house — such a little angel face 
hovering about my path.. |! 
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Although this portrait may have been made 
from the first daguerreotype sent to Canton, 
the daguerreotype of the second sketch is the 
more likely source. The first daguerreotype, 
fully described in the letters, was apparently 
the typical mid-19th century image of a dead 
child, for she was described as looking like a 
child asleep with a white rosebud on her chest.’ 
The sketch mentioned above may have been 
thought “pleasanter” because it was more 
lifelike, and therefore the image a father might 
choose to have copied as a remembrance. 


'Letter from Rose Greene Smith Forbes to Robert 
Bennet Forbes, October 18, 1850. Archive, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, The Forbes Papers, Part 
I - The Letterbooks of Robert Bennet Forbes, No. 15. 


"Ibid. 





MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF 
MRS. OLIVER GRIFFIN LANE 
Watercolor on ivory 

Painter: Chow-Kwa (labeled) 
Shanghai 

1850-55 

OW: 2°/6"; OH: 2'/6” (sight) 
Private Collection 
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This portrait and those of her daughters 
appear to have been copied in China from 
daguerreotypes. The gaze and detail of the 
sitter suggest photographic sources and they 
illustrate the Chinese talent for exact and 
sensitive reproduction. 


Mrs. Lane was born Charlotte Phippen in 





Beverly, Massachusetts, August 13, 1800. On 
December 10, 1822, she married Oliver G. 
Lane, a shipbuilder and the grandson of an 
Annisquam sea captain. In partnership with 
his brother, Lane primarily built fishing 
vessels. He became captain of the Gloucester 
bound for France and was wrecked off Cape 
Breton about 1843. He made other voyages, 
and Mrs. Lane accompanied her husband on 
several occasions including one voyage around 
Cape Horn to California. She had seven 
children, two of whom are illustrated here, and 
she died September 21, 1886, at the age of 
eighty-six.! 


Mrs. Lane’s nephew, Gideon Oscar Lane, 
commanded a number of vessels in the 1850s 
and early 1860s, eventually sailing 630,000 
statute miles.? It is quite likely he went to 
China, but these portraits were probably 
commissioned by Oliver Lane himself. He is 
known to have been in China in 1851, for his 
ship Victory was painted by Namcheong at 
Whampoa in that year. 
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MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF 
CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA LANE 
Watercolor on ivory 

Painter: Chow-Kwa (labeled) 
Shanghai 

1850-55 

OW: 27/6"; OH: 3%” (sight) 
Private Collection 


The fifth child and first daughter of Oliver 
Griffin and Charlotte Phippen Lane, Char- 
lotte Augusta was born February 20, 1833. 
She was a spinster who devoted her life to 
church activities, geneological pursuits and 
good works. In 1892 she wrote the history of 
the meeting house in Annisquam and seems to 
have lived into the twentieth century. 
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MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF 
ANN ELIZA LANE 
Watercolor on ivory 

Painter: Chow-Kwa (labeled) 
Shanghai 

1850-55 

OW: 27/6”; OH: 37/6” (sight) 
Private Collection 


The youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
G. Lane, Ann Eliza was born September 6, 
1835, and married James Cunningham in 1856. 
Her husband ran the stage line from An- 
nisquam to Gloucester and later served in the 
Civil War. He ended his military career as a 
brevet brigadier general, and after the war 
represented Gloucester in the Massachusetts 
legislature. 


The Cunninghams had three children, and 
Ann Eliza Lane Cunningham seems to have 
lived into the twentieth century.* 
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‘James Hill Fitts, Lane Genealogies, 3 vols. (Exeter, 
New Hampshire: The Newsletter Press, 1962), III, 
312-313 





MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF 

UNIDENTIFIED MAN 

Oil on Ivory; silk-covered pasteboard box 
Painter: Yeu-Qua (labeled) 

Hong Kong 

1860-75 

OW: 4%”; OL: 6%”; OD: %” (box closed) 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Wilmont M. Schwind, Jr. 
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Probably painted from a daguerreotype and not 
from life, the painter has thoughtfully provided 
instructions on how to care for the miniature. The 
label reads: “NOTICE./ If this MINIATURE gets 
damp/or spotted, take out the glass and place/the 
picture in the Sun for 10 minutes, and/afterwards 
clean it with a feather or dry/handker/chief. YEU- 
QUA,/Painter.” The words “69 Queen’s Road” 
have been crossed out and “No. 27 Wellington St.” 
written by hand before “Hongkong” printed. 





ROBE 

Silk, embroidered; gold buttons 
1810-40 

OW: OH: 

Rhode Island Historical Society 
1962.337 


Thought to have been brought from China by a 
member of the Carrington family of Providence, 
this native costume was probably purchased as a 
“curiosity” to show friends and family in the United 
States the type of robes occasionally worn by 
Chinese of high rank. Not specifically intended for 
export, the robe also testified to the excellent 
workmanship of which Chinese craftsmen were 
capable and to the sumptuous appearance of many 
of their goods. Silks and embroideries were always 
popular in the West, but this example is also 
important for the cast gold buttons used for 
closure. 


Edward Carrington was born in 1775 in New 
Haven, Connecticut, but he moved to Providence in 
the 1790s. He went to Canton in 1802 and was 
ultimately appointed American consul there. He 
remained in China until 1811 when he returned to 
Providence where he and a partner soon founded 


Edward Carrington and Company. At the height of 
his career, Carrington’s firm owned twenty-six 
ships, most of which were in the China trade. He 
died in 1843.! 


'Hugh Gourley III, “History in Houses: Carrington 
House, Providence, Rhode Island,” The Magazine 
ANTIQUES, (February, 1961), p. 183. 
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PURSE 

Cotton and silk, embroidered 
1845-46 

OWis/ic OL 5 

Collection of Carl L. Crossman 


The purse, sent home as a “curiosity,” contains 
the following note: 
Canton, October 2, 1846 
My Dear Friend, might as well dispense with. Pressing the 
females feet, putting cues onto the men’s 
heads, wearing thick-soled shoes, & letting 
their finger nails grow to several inches in 
length. Christian principles are the best 
improvers & refiners for the people. I 
depend on nothing else— 


This is the purse used by the common 
people here. It is carried in front of the 
person and suspended from the girdle, 
which holds up the pantaloons. The China- 
men do not hold up their pants by suspen- 
ders, but with a cloth or silk girdle around 


the waist as sailors wear them. Yours truly, 

I thought this purse might be of some use to S. W. Bonney 

you, whereas a pair of small shoes would [Chinese characters below, presumably 
not. There are four things which the Chinese his name in Chinese] 
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BAVIE Yer EAGECENTRAEIPANEL 
Silk 

1850-51 

Weel On sOEs 2 Li 

Collection of Josephine Gribbin Northup 


Louis Manigault’s account with Canton Silk 
Merchant Aque, settled 25 March 1851, 
included “Un drapeau Tricolor a/c [avec] 
nom en Chinois.” 


Decorated with the Manigault name in 
Chinese, the three characters represent a 
phonetic Chinese interpretation, Man-i-go, of 


ah) 


the customer’s surname. Flown on family 
birthdays, holidays and other special oc- 
casions, the blue and red panels of this French 
flag became too worn for continued use.! 


'Jane Gaston Mahler, “Huguenots Adventuring in the 
Orient: Two Manigaults in China,” Transcriptions of 
the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, no. 76(1977), 
Dali. 





GRECIAN COUCH (one of a pair) 
Wood and rattan cane 

1810-30 

OWe25e OH 517464009 © 
Danvers Historical Society 

DHi75 


Often called a recamier couch, this example is 
one of a pair, the components of which are a 
mirror image of each other, and representing 
right and left in the pair. 


Other couches of this form with similar feet 
and carved details appear in the Salem area. A 
related example owned by the Manchester 
Historical Society is decorated with a Chinese 
dragon carved on the front of the arms in place 
of the rosettes seen here. 


All three of the known couches of this form 
came from Salem, and all have connections 
with the Crowninshield family. Although they 
occur only in a specific area, they probably do 
not represent a regional preference but the 
personal preference of one family or individual. 


DAYBED 

Wood 

1810-20 

OH?32442- Obs 20D wa. 24 

Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Gift of Mrs. Harriet Nightingale Dorrance 
and Mr. Joseph G. Henshaw 

1944.4.] 


Similar daybeds in the Winterthur Museum, 
the Metropoliten Museum, and the Henry 
Ford Museum also have histories of ownership 
in Providence families. This unusual form 
appears specific to Providence, and may 
represent a regional preference, for the existing 
examples cannot be traced to one individual or 
family whose personal taste may have in- 
fluenced the selection of the form. 
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TABLE 

Rosewood with ivory and ebony inlay 
1840-65 

OW: 17°/0”: OH: 28%” 

Peabody Museum of Salem. 
Anonymous Gift 

1973.1 


Furniture from Ningpo was brought to this 
country from the mid-nineteenth century 
onward when that port was opened to trade. It 
is known that Louis Manigault of Charleston 
purchased Ningpo furniture including two 
very similar tables in 1851.' Carved objects 
from Ningpo were sold at Quon Mane’s import 
store in San Diego in the twentieth century.’ 


4] 
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LADY’S WRITING DESK or 
Bonheur du Jour 

Lacquer 

1845-60 

OWrr24 4 OH 76374. OD22476 
Peabody Museum of Salem. Deposit 
Mr. Fulton Sears 

Bi L879 


This desk typifies the most specialized and high 
style furniture for export to the West. The form 
was suitable for many Western markets and 
took its inspiration from French and English 
furniture forms of the eighteenth century. The 
desk came apart for easy shipment. The pieces 
fit one inside another to permit compact and 
safe storage in transit. 


“12 black Lacquered Writing Desks,” twelve 
maroon lacquer writing desks, and four black 
lacquer writing desks, “extra quality,’ were 
among the goods sold at auction by Mills, 
Brothers & Co., in New York City June 5, 
1832.2 At this sale, the firm auctioned one 
hundred and eight lacquer writing desks of 
various kinds. The cargo of the ship Rhone, 
sold in San Francisco in 1849, also contained 
“furnished Writing Desks, of all descriptions.”* 
Although it is impossible to determine the 
appearance of these writing desks from such 
incomplete descriptions, it is possible that 
many were small desks to be held in the lap or 
placed ona table. It is unlikely that the writing 
desks advertised and sold publicly were as 
elaborate as this example. 
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TRAIGADDY 

Lacquer 

1805-15 

Wars OH 25 /4e 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Benjamin L. Huntington II 
E62.962 


This caddy is said to have belonged to a 
relative of Nathaniel Bowditch. 


As one of the great staples of the China trade, 
tea was most often shipped in bulk containers. 
For retail sale and presentation as gifts in 
smaller quantities, tea was sometimes offered 
in lacquer boxes. Tea in lacquered boxes 
“suitable for presents” was among Robert 
Bennet Forbes’ purchases in Canton in 18502 


Se 
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' Jane Gaston Mahler, “Huguenots Adventuring in the 
Orient: Two Manigaults in China,” Transactions of the 
Huguenot Society in South Carolina, no. 76 (1977) 
?San Diego Union, November 7, 1935. 

’Catalogue of Canton Fans, Grass Cloths, and Fancy 
Goods, for sale at auction. (New York: 1832; reprinted 
by Childs Gallery, 1968), p.4 

‘Daily Alta California, August 4, 1849. 

‘Letter from Robert Bennet Forbes to Rose Green 
Smith Forbes, January 17, 1850. Archive, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, The Forbes Papers, Part 
I — The Letterbooks of Robert Bennett Forbes, No. 
15. 





BOX OF GAME COUNTERS 
Mother-of-pearl; lacquer box 

1800-10 

OW2 112 OHe 24.4 

Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 

Gift of Edmund Quincy 

10722 


This box of game counters originally belonged 


to Abigail Quincy whose initials “AQ” appear 
on the lid. Abigail was the wife of Josiah 
Quincy, Jr. whom she married in 1769. Her 
brother-in-law was Samuel Shaw, the first 
supercargo of the Empress of China. 
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GAME BOX 

Wood and ivory 

1840-60 

OWrsl674 2OH aa O Deal ie 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Malcolm C. Ware 
1976.129.28 
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Robert Bennet Forbes’ purchase of “1 lot 
common toys” suggests that these goods were 
available in grades and prices of varying 
quality.! Toys appear to have been sold 
separately or in groups in lacquer or cloth 
boxes. 


Ay” 
ey 
rANM 


a 


For similar examples, see Jean Gordon Lee, 
Philadelphians and the China Trade, 1784-1844, 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1984), pp. 201-202; Carl L. Crossman, The 
China Trade (Princeton: The Pyne Press, 1972), 
DelO3e 


‘Letter from Robert Bennet Forbes to Rose Greene 
Smith Forbes, October 4, 1849. Archive, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, The Forbes Papers, Part I - 
The Letterbooks of Robert Bennet Forbes, No. 15. 
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CHESS AND BACKGAMMON BOARD; 
CHESSMEN 

Lacquer (board); ivory (pieces) 
1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans 

Board: OW: 11%"; OL; 2% (open) 
King2OH: 6%47.)Pawn OH 3" 
University of Michigan Museum 
of Anthropology 

1200 (board); 11198 (chessmen) 


The board, valued at $9.97 in American gold, 
was listed as C113 in the catalogue of the 
Chinese exhibit at the Cotton Centennial. In 
contrast, the ivory chessmen were valued at 
$45.32 in American gold. Both the board and 
playing pieces were products of Canton in 
Kwangtung Province. 


“50 Lacquered Backgammon Boards” and 
“120 sets Ivory Chessmen, in silk boxes” were 


sold by Mills, Brothers & Co. in 1832, but these . 


luxury articles do not appear to have been 
commonly offered on the open market.! This is 
not surprising given the high value placed on 
the chessmen seen here. 


Catalogue of Canton Fans, Grass Cloth, and Fancy 
Goods, for sale at auction. (New York: 1832; reprinted 
by Childs Gallery 1968), pp. 2,4. 
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DRESS 

Silk with hand-painted decoration 
1825-35 

OW: 15%” (at shoulders): OL: 47/4” 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design 

Gift of Mrs. Fremont A. Chandler 
63.041.1 


Photograph, Courtesy, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design 
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Uncut fabric and ready-made garments alike 
were imported from China from the beginning 
of direct trade and continued to be imported 
uninterrupted into the twentieth century. 
While it is believed this dress was made in the 
United States, it is difficult to identify the 
country of manufacture with certainty. 


The cargo of the Empress of China included 
satin breeches, silk and nankeen vests, ladies 
silk mitts, handkerchiefs and waistcoats. 
“Crape dresses” were advertised for sale in 
Providence in 1824.' The ship Rhone brought 
“ladies Dresses of satin” to San Francisco in 
1849. 
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APRON 

Silk, embroidered 

1835-50 

OW: 30” (including waistband); OL: 277%” 
Stratford Historical Society 

Gift of Miss Sally Wells 

2670 


Embroidered with the so-called “Peking” 
stitch, this garment was thought to have been 
brought from China by a Captain McEwen. 


“Aprons” were also listed in the cargo of the 
Rhone sold in San Francisco in the mid- 
nineteenth century.’ For a similar example, see 
David Sanctuary Howard, New York and The 
China Trade (New York: The New-York 
Historical Society, 1984), p. 123 





HANDKERCHIEF 

Silk 

1840-50 

OW o24, OU 24” 

Collection of H.A. Crosby Forbes 


Embroidered with the initials ““RBF,” this 
handkerchief originally belonged to Robert 
Bennet Forbes. Handkerchiefs were acommon 
Chinese export textile item from the beginning 
of trade, and they appear to have reached a 
very wide market. 


‘Providence Gazette, July 21, 1824. 
Daily Alta California, August 4, 1849. 
‘Tbid. 
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FAN 

Ivory 

1817-23 

OWeslle OH 6725 

Collection of Mrs. Charles Edward 
Montgomery 


Originally belonging to Margaret Izard 
Manigault, this fan was a gift from her son, 
Charles Izard Manigault who spent six years in 
the China trade in the early nineteenth century. 
Even though it was owned by a family member 
of a China trader, it was not monogrammed for 
the owner. Fans of this type appear to have 
been available on the open market. 


Fans of all kinds were a popular import from 
China in the nineteenth century. They were 
widely advertised for sale in American 
newspapers and could be purchased in lacquer, 
ivory, tortoiseshell, bone, palm leaf, silver, 
sandalwood and combinations of materials 
which included feathers, paper, and silk.! 


‘Catalogue of Canton Fans, Grass Cloths, and Fancy 
Goods, for sale at auction. (New York: 1832; reprinted 
Boston, Massachusetts: Childs Gallery, 1968), pp. 1-4. 
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FAN 

Gouache on paper on ivory sticks 
1790-1800 

OW= 1874 “OHP iis 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

LOeral 


Decorated with a view of the foreign factories 
or “Hongs” at Canton, this fan and similar 
examples were presumably sold as souvenirs 
and not sold on the open market. Although 
painted paper fans were sold in the United 
States in the nineteenth century, it is not 
possible to determine the exact decoration 
from the descriptions in newspapers and 
auction lists. The material from which a fan 
was made was much more likely to be 
mentioned than the decoration. 


Tortoiseshell with gilt decoration 
1830-40 

OW 4 OL soa 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Willard Cousins 
E47,056 


Tortoiseshell fans do not appear to have been 
offered on the open market in large quantities, 
for they were very costly. They were probably 
articles which were purchased as special 
orders.! 


‘Nancy Davis, letter to the author, February 15, 1984. 
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BOX time .... College came in while Latimer was 
Gold and agate here, and the congratulations were very fine. L. 
1830-40 is one of his best friends.’ On the wedding day, 
Maker: Unidentified March 18, “Mr. Latimer sent a band of music to 
Mark “P” play as we returned from church and during 
OWs2 OD 224 OHea.s the repast.”” 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Anonymous Gift 'H.A. Crosby Forbes. “A Chinese Export Gold Snuff 
1984.8 Box Returns to Salem,” Hamilton Hall Antiques Show 

CATALOGUE, 1984, pp. 17-18. 


rf oe *Katharine Hillard, ed., My Mother’s Journal 
Engraved “TRC to JRL,” this box was a gift [Harriet Low Hillard]. (Boston: G.H. Ellis, 1900), p. 115. 


from Thomas Richardson Colledge to John “Ibid. pp. 171-173. 
Richardson Latimer. Colledge, the surgeon ‘Ibid., p. 186. 
with the British East India Company, knew 

Latimer in China in the 1830s.' In her Journal, 

Harriet Low wrote of Dr. Colledge: “He is a 

‘darling.’ The best Englishman I ever saw. He is 

truly good at heart. I believe there is no 

nonsense about him.”” On the 6th of February, 

1833, Colledge became engaged to Harriet’s 

friend, schoolmate and companion, Caroline 

Shillaber, who had come out to China with her 

brother several years earlier. 


When “Mr. Latimer” came to call on Harriet 
the next day, she delivered the news of the 
engagement, and “his (Latimer’s) astonish- 
ment was great....College [sic] is beloved 
and respected by all, there is not a dissenting 
voice .... Latimer forthwith despatched [sic] a 
boat to Canton, to set the news afloat there, 
which no doubt will suspend all business fora 





ays 





?. 
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CUFF BUTTONS AND BUTTONS 

FOR EVENING SHIRT 

Gold in silk covered pasteboard box 

1855-65 

Box labeled: HOACHING/CANTON 

OW: 244": OD: 2447 OH 44 (box) 

Diam: %” (cuff button); Diam: ie” (shirtfront 
button); %” top collar button 

Collection of Carl L. Crossman 


Although not much Chinese export gold is 
known, buttons appear to be somewhat more 
common than other objects, perhaps because 
of their relatively low cost in comparison to 
other forms. The Chinese robe of 1810-40 from 
the Carrington Collection fastens with a set of 
gold buttons, and on March 18, 1851, Louis 
Manigault purchased “8 gold buttons @ $2. — 
each” from Cutshing, the silversmith at No. 8 
New China Street, Canton.! 


‘Louis Manigault “Journal.” unnumbered page. 





TOOTHPICK CASE 

Silver, mother-of-pearl, and tortoiseshell 
1818-20, engraved 1820 

Maker: Unidentified 

OWiesae Ole 3/10 OH ss 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

by 2.013 


The case 1s engraved on top “MAD 1820” and 
on the bottom, “Mary Ann Moore Davis, 
Washington Street, Boston.” Mary Ann Davis 
became the wife of Richard Hale Parker, and 
their son, Montgomery, according to family 
tradition, went to China several times, died 
enroute and was buried at sea. 


The toothpick case is a highly specialized and 
unusual form in Chinese export silver. For 
similar examples, see Jean Gordon Lee. 
Philadelphians and the China Trade, 1784-1844 
(Philadelphia, Museum of Art 1984), p. 203. 
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TABLESPOONS (pair) 
Silver 

1845-55 

Maker: Yatshing 

Mark: “YS” 

OWe tree Olah ce 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Carl L. Crossman 
E62,234 


Engraved “FH,” for Frederick Hunt of Salem, 
Massachusetts, these spoons were made in the 
“fiddle, thread and shell” pattern, one of the 
most popular designs in Chinese export silver 
of the mid-nineteenth century. The pattern was 
derived from English and American silver 
patterns of the period. 


TEASPOON 

Silver 

1850-60 

Maker: Khecheong 

Mark: “KHC” 

Olas ie% 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Museum purchase, Lovejoy Fund 
E69 330 


Engraved “E. Hunt” for Elizabeth Cook Hunt, 
wife of Thomas Hunt, this spoon was made in 
the pattern known as “fiddle and thread,” a 
variant of the preceding pattern and a popular 
mid-nineteenth century design. 


Before the end of the nineteenth century, most 
silver appears to have been ordered by China 
trade merchants for their own use or purchased 
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through them asa special order. The list of the 
cargo of the ship Rhone sold in San Francisco 
in 1849 contains the only reference presently 
known to silver flatware sold on the open 
market in the mid-nineteenth century. 


Thomas Hunt owned a ship chandlery at 
Whampoa in the 1850s in partnership with 
James Cook and James Endicott. All of these 
individuals were from Salem, Massachusetts. 


FORK 

Silver and mother-of-pearl 
1840-60 

Maker: Khecheong 

Mark: “KHC” 

OL: 6°%/6” 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Museum purchase, Lovejoy Fund. 
E69 733) 


Engraved “TFH” for Thomas Franklin Hunt, 
son of Elizabeth and Thomas Hunt, owner of a 
ship chandlery at Whampoa in the 1850s. 


For a similar example, see Jean Gordon Lee, 
Philadelphians and the China Trade, 1784-1844 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1984), p. 203. 
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TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE 
Silver 

1868-70, engraved 1870-71 
Maker: Leeching 

Mark: “LC” (on all pieces) 

OW: 9'4” OH: 10%” (coffee pot) 
OW: 11%”; OH: 7%” (tea pot) 
OW: 6%”; OH: 5%” (cream jug) 
OW: 9%”; OH: 62” (sugar basin) 
Diam: 157/16”; OH: 1%” (tray) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Deposit, Mr. and Mrs. Kilman Steele 
E64,700-704 


Although obviously intended for domestic use, 
this tea and coffee service was given as a reward 
and remembrance for services to Western 
residents in China. Engraved “PRESENTED 
TO/Captain Joseph’ Stecle, Jr77 OP sire 
STEAMER ‘MANCHU’/BY THE/DIREC- 
TORS OF THE/Shanghai Steam Navigation 
Company for the prompt and energetic/mea- 
sures adopted by him after/the Tientsin 
Massacre for the protection of the foreign/re- 
sidents at that/place/June 21st. 1870.” 


A certain Chinese xenophobia and anti- 





Christian feeling, combined with foreign 
insensitivity to Chinese culture, resulted in 
open conflict between the French and Chinese 
when rumors circulated among the Chinese 
populace that Catholic priests and nuns ata 
Tientsin orphanage were kidnapping and 
sacrificing Chinese children. An investigation 
by local authorities was conducted and, aftera 
series of confrontations, the French Consul, 
outraged, drew a weapon on a city official. In 
the resulting riot, a number of foreigners were 
killed, mostly French, and several Western 
churchs burned.' Steel assisted in the pro- 
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tection of Westerners during the riot by 
training guns of the Russell & Co. steamer 
Manchu on a bridge leading to the foreign 
concession thereby preventing the Chinese 
from killing additional Westerners. 


'Tmmanual C. Y. Hsu, The Rise of Modern China (New 
York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), pp. 
299-302. 
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COMB, PIN, PAIR OF HAIRPINS 
Tortoiseshell (comb only) and silver 
1830-40 

Maker: Unidentified 

OW: 4”; OH: 44” (comb) 

OWS OD aie (pin) 

OL: 4” (hairpins) 

Collection of Sandra Dinsmore Rice 


This group of ornaments, along with the 
previous group, belonged at one time to Maria 
Cornelia Durant Maynard Dow, wife of Neal 
Dow, Mayor of Portland, Maine in 1851 and 
1855. The Dows were married January 20, 
1830. This second group of jewelry, kept in a 
box with a Lows, Ball & Company label, 
contains the note in pencil, “this is to go with 
my silver set,” presumably meaning the 
Wongshing pieces mentioned above. It 1s not 
known if Dow ever went to China, but Lows, 
Ball & Company, “Importers of Watches & 
Jewelry,” may well have sold these objects in 
their store in Boston. 


CARD CASE 

Silver 

1840-60 

Maker: Unidentified 

OW! O37 .ODs 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of John Q. Feller 
E67,288 


Silver card cases were among the articles from 
the ship Rhone which were sold in San 
Francisco in 1849. It is believed these cases 
were not widely sold on the open market, but 
were more often purchased by China trade 
merchants for their own use or on special 
order. 
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BRACELET AND PIN 

Silver in silk-covered pasteboard box 
1850-70 

Box labeled: Cutshing/Gold & Silver- 
Smith/New Street No. 8 

OW 4 OD 3"7OH: 1% (box) 
Wea OL s (bracelet) 

OW: 1%”; OH: %” (pin) 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Carl L. Crossman 

E62,836 


Chinese silversmiths worked in nearly identical 
styles making wares for the Western market as 
this and the following two groups of jewelry 
indicate. 
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SET OF JEWELRY 

(Necklace, Pair of Bracelets, Earrings) 
Silver 

1830-40 

Box labeled: Wongshing/Gold & Silver- 
smith/No. 45 China Street 

OW: 10%”; OD: 6%” (box) 

OL: 19%”; Diam: %” (necklace) 

OL: 9%”; Diam: 2” (bracelets) 
OL:3'4” (hairpins) 

Collection of Sandra Dinsmore Rice 


It was the fashion in the nineteenth century to 
purchase matching pieces of jewelry. Bracelets 
were worn in pairs, one on each wrist. 





CUP AND SAUCER 
Porcelain 

1786 

Diam 376 OHeZze(cup) 
Diam: 57/6” (saucer) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Cora Ginsburg 
E67,295 


Painted in ink colors (encre de chine) with the 
design identical to the two services mentioned 
above, this cup and saucer bear the initials of 
Abigail Goodwin of Salem. The tea service of 
which this cup and saucer were a part also was 
thought to have been in the cargo of the Grand 
Turk. 


Although this classical design with the gilt 
initials of the original owners seems specific to 
Salem, Massachusetts, this cluster of nearly 
identical objects represents the taste or 
personal preference of a supercargo, not a 
regional preference. These tea services appear 


to have been imported at the same time and. 


demonstrate the impact of a personal choice on 
goods which found their way to the American 
market in the early days of direct trade. 
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CUP AND SAUCER 

Porcelain 

1786 

Diam? 3447, OH#1 76" (Cup) 
Diam: 5%” (saucer) 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Deposit, The Tabernacle Church 
E64,684 


Painted in ink colors (encre de chine) with a 
design identical to that used on the service 
noted above, this cup and saucer bear the gilt 
initials of Deborah Fairfax Anderson of 
Salem. This tea service also was said to have 
been brought back on the Grand Turk. 





CUP AND SAUCER 
Porcelain 

1786 

Diam: 3%” OH: 1%” (cup) 
Diam’ 5’/6”. (Saucer) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Mrs. George Lyman 
| Sha PAR be BO 


Painted in ink colors (encre de chine) with a 
design of Minerva and Cupid and gilt initials 
“JD,” this plate was part of a tea service 
belonging to John Derby and said to have been 
brought back to Salem on board the Grand 
Turk in 1786. 
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CIDER JUG (one of a pair) 
Porcelain 

1789-90 

Diam: 4%” (base); OH: 87” 
Boston Marine Society 


July 6, 1790, Captain James Magee of Boston 
presented to the Boston Marine Soceity two 
Chinese export porcelain cider jugs and a 
punch bowl painted with the Society’s cer- 
tificate. Copied exactly from the engraved 
version produced for the Society by Joseph 
Callender in 1789, the decoration on porcelain 
was produced with remarkable dispatch. The 
bowl and cider jugs were presented to the 
Society sixteen months after the engraver 
presented his first proof of the original 
engraving for approval. 


The porcelain versions, executed in ink color 
(encre de chine) and gilding, are filled out with 
the name of the donor, James Magee. Like the 
original engraving from which the porcelain 
decoration was copied, the certificate includes 
views of Boston harbor and the Marine 
Hospital.' Although the decoration is related 
to a very specific geographical area, the 
porcelains in this group were specially ordered 
by one man and are believed unique in the 
Boston market. 
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COVERED BOWL 

Porcelain 

1785-95 

Diam: 10?/6” OH; 12%” (with lid) 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design 

Gift of Mrs. Hope Brown Russell 
09.625.a,b 


Decorated with floral swags and the initials 
“HB,” this covered urn probably belonged to 
Hope Brown of Providence. This unusual form 
seems, at present, to be associated with the 
Providence market, for the two other known 
examples, one in the Winterthur Museum and 
One in a private collection, are known to have 
come from Providence, but not from one 
family. 


'H.A. Crosby Forbes and Carl L. Crossman, “Boston: 
A Key to Chinese Export Porcelain for the American 
Market, 1786-1870” (Milton, Massachusetts: Museum 
of the American China Trade, 1972), p. 5. 


Photograph, Courtesy, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design 





PLATE 

Porcelain 

1801-20 

Diane. 

Peabody Museum of Salem. 

Gift of Mr. Francis W. Peabody and 
Mr. Grigsby Peabody 

E72,646 


Decorated with the gilt initials “JED,” this 
plate was undoubtedly part of a larger service. 
According to tradition, the plate was thought 
to have belonged to an early nineteenth 
century member of the Derby family of Salem. 
The initials “JED” would be appropriate for 
several members of the family, but the most 
likely original owners were John and Elizabeth 
Derby who were married December 12, 1801. 


A merchant by trade, John Derby was the son 
of Elias Hasket Derby, perhaps the greatest of 
the Salem China trade merchants. John was 
born May 9, 1767. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1786 and took up the commercial interests of 
his family. He became a Director of the Salem 
Marine Insurance Company and of the Salem 
Bank. 


He married Sally Barton of Salem, November 
23, 1791. She died in 1798, and he married 
Eleanor Coffin, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel and 
Eleanor Foster Coffin of Portland, Maine, on 
December 12, 1801. They had eight children. 


He died of apoplexy November 25, 1831 in the 
Salem post office while looking to see if his box 
contained any letters.! 


It is possible this plate came from a service 
made at the time of the Derby-Coffin marriage 
in 1801. However, simple gilt designs with 
names or initials were popular into the 1820s. 
With no other decorative motifs to assist in’ 
dating, it is difficult to ascribe a narrow date 
range with certainty. 


'Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, II] 
(Salem, Massachusetts: published for the Essex 
Institute by G.M. Whipple and A.A. Smith, 1861, 
reprinted, 1971), 286-287. 





TUREEN, COVER AND STAND are known with the arms of Townsend, it 
Porcelain would appear that a pseudo-armorial device 
1798-99 with initials was considered a coat of arms. 
OW: 778”; OH: 5'/0” (tureen with cover) 

OW es Ol 2 /ra Oleg) weu(stand) 

New Haven Colony Historical Society 'Thomas R. Trowbridge, ed., “The Diary of Mr. 


Og 3-56 (bE Se ib Ebenezer Townsend, Jr.,” in Papers of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society (New Haven, 1888), IV, 1. 


: “Tbid., p. 98 
Decorated with overglaze enamels and the ei 


initials “AST,” the service of which this tureen 
was originally a part belonged to Amos and 
Sarah Townsend of 73 Wooster Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut, and was brought back 
from China in the ship Neptune, on which 
Amos’ cousin, Ebenezer Townsend, Jr., was 
the supercargo and his uncle the ship’s 
principal owner. Ebenezer Townsend, Jr. kept 
a diary recounting the most interesting details 
of the Neptune’s “sealing voyage into the 
Pacific Ocean and into China” in 1796-99.! 


In his diary, Townsend noted: “There are eight 
Hong merchants that do the large business.... 
There are other merchants from whom we buy 
our China-ware that are very clever and 
honorable.... The China-ware is brought 
from the country plain, and painted according 
to fancy in the city; they make us pay double 
price when they put a cypher on it because they 
say it must go again into the kiln. They are 
great copyists, and we have several sets of 
china to order with the family coat-of-arms.” 
As no sets of china for the American market 
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CUP AND SAUCER 

Porcelain 

1795-1810 

Diam:?3%" >; OHs27{cup) 

Diam: 5%”; OH: 1%” (saucer) 
New Hampshire Historical Society 
Gift of Mr. J.A. Lloyd Hyde 
1959.85-.86 


Decorated in overglaze enamels with the 
simplified version of the New Hampshire State 
Seal and the initials “JAC” in gold, apparently 
this cup and saucer were part of a set made for 
John A. Colby of Concord, New Hampshire. 
The bill from the merchant Yam Shingqua for 
the fifty-three-piece set is in the collection of 
the Winterthur Museum with twenty-eight 
other pieces from the service.! 


CUP-AND;SAUCER 
Porcelain 

1800-10 

Diam: 5%” (saucer) 

Diam: 3°”; OH: 2%” (cup) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Mrs. A. T. Lyman 
E50,489; E50,493 


Decorated with gilding and the initials “ALL,” 
this cup and saucer were decorated with the 
same general motif as the three preceding 
examples. The decoration in the center of the 
oval was modified in each case to reflect the 
desires of the purchaser. 


It is believed the initials “ALL” may be those 
of a single member or a married couple of the 
Lyman family. Both Theodore Lyman and his 
son, George Williams Lyman were active in the 
China trade and the Northwest Coast fur trade 
in the early nineteenth century. They would 
have had ample opportunity to order porcelain, 
although the identity of “ALL” has not been 
discovered. Both father and son lived a large 
part of the time at “The Vale,” their country 
house in Waltham, Massachusetts.’ 


‘Arlene Palmer, A Winterthur Guide to Chinese Export 


PORCELAIN (New York: Rutledge Books, 1976), p. 124. 
“Lyman Coleman, Genealogy of the Lyman Family 


(Albany, New York: J. Munsell, 1872), pp. 360-363. 





TUREEN, COVER AND STAND 

Porcelain 

1785-95 

OW: 4%”; OH: 5”; OL: 74” (tureen with cover) 
OWaGe.Ol 0) “= (stand) 

Museum of Art,/Rhode Island School of 
Design 

Gift of Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin 

90.024,24-4a. Doc 


Museum of Art 
Rhode Island School of Design 


Decorated with pseudo-armorial device 
containing the initials “HB” presumably those 
of Hope Brown of Providence, this service 1s 
decorated in a manner similar to the following 
service. 


Most families in the United States were not 
armigerous or technically entitled to use a 
family armorial device. Therefore, it is 
somewhat difficult to follow the English and 
European fashion for porcelain decorated with 
the family coat of arms. A general armorial 
appearance could be achieved with the use of 
shields, swags and other symbols, and the 
Chinese were prepared to cater to pretentions 
of the newly prosperous merchant. Stock 
pseudo-armorial patterns were personalized 
with the addition of initials. 





CUP porcelain with the arms of New York see 
Porcelain David Sanctuary Howard, New York and the 
1790-1805 China Trade (New York: The New-York 
OW-23 2 O22 Historical Society, 1984), pp. 87-94. 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

E50,472 


This cup is from one of a number of services 
decorated in overglazed enamels with the 
arms of the State of New York. In addition to 
porcelain with the State Seal of New Hamp- 
shire, a coffee service exists with the arms of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, bringing to 
three the groups of porcelain associated with 
specific state markets. 


Services decorated with the arms of New York 
appear to have been ordered by a number of 
different individuals. For similar examples of 
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PLATE 

Porcelain 

1800-20 

Diam: 13*/c": ‘Olsk lie 
Peabody Museum of Salem. 
Gift of Hampton C. Randolph 
1980.2 


Long associated with the Philadelphia Quaker 
market, the porcelain decorated with this motif 
was supposedly made from a design by Mary 
Hollingsworth Morris, probably after a Dutch 
engraving. 


For related examples see: Jean Gordon Lee, 
Philadelphians and the China Trade, 1784-1844 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1984), pp. 73-74. 
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TEA POT AND STAND 

Porcelain 

1820-35 

OW: 42”; OH: 4%”; OD: 5” (teapot) 
OW 267%/8": OH3")OD2 5:44 (stand) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


Anonymous gift 
1978.54.1A,B,C 
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Decorated in gilding with the name “Prescott” 
in an oval, according to tradition, the original 
owner was from Massachusetts’ North Shore. 
Gilded decoration comprised of initials only in 
an oval occurs in the Philadelphia and New 
York markets.! 


'See Jean Gordon Lee, Philadelphians and the China 
Trade, 1784-1844 (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 1984), p. 78; and David Sanctuary Howard, 
New York and the China Trade (New York: The New- 
York Historical Society, 1984), p. 116. 





CUP AND SAUCER 

Porcelain 

1805-06 

Diam: 2'4”; OH: 1%” (cup) 
Diam: 3%”; OH: 1” (saucer) 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Rumford II 


This small cup and saucer were presumably 


part of a set presented to Anna Giles Morris of 
Philadelphia and bearing her initials “AGM” 
in gold in a heart. In a family record book 
carefully kept by Elizabeth Clifford Morris 
Canby (1813-92), this cup and saucer comprise 
number 51. She noted that the cup and saucer 
were presented in 1806. Although the use of gilt 
initials in an oval is not unusual, the heart- 
shaped surround is a highly personal variant 
specially ordered for the recipient. 


A similar cup with a shield and the initials 
“RM” was presented about the same time to 
Anna’s sister, Rebecca. Anna, Rebecca, and 
Elizabeth Clifford Morris (Canby) were sisters. 
They were the granddaughters of Samuel 
Morris of Philadelphia. 
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CUP AND SAUCER 
Porcelain 

1820-35 

Diam ve OH 7. (cup) 
Diam: 5/6” (saucer) 

Henry Ford Museum 
30.186.87SS 


These examples are part of a tea and coffee 
service decorated in gilding with the name 
“Maria Sturges.” Porcelain decorated with 
names of individuals written out in full is 
relatively unusual, but several services with 
gilded decoration of names in ovals appear to 
have New England connections. Although the 
exact identity of Maria Sturges is not definitely 
established at present, the name spelled as it is 
here suggests a Massachusetts or Maine origin. 
Members of the Massachusetts Sturgis family 
were prominent in the China trade in the 
nineteenth century. 





HOT WATER PLATE 
Porcelain 

1810-20 

Diam: 9%”: OH: 27%” 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of William P. Wadsworth 
197497525 


Similar in design to the Pingree service, and 
including elements of the Fitzhugh design, this 
plate is from one of several services of similar 
pattern made for New York families. Some 
have crests and some do not.’ 


‘Jean Gordon Lee, Philadelphians and the China 
Trade, 1784-1844 (Philadelphia: Philadelphia, Museum 
of Art, 1984), p. 10S. 

*David Sanctuary Howard, New York and the China 


Trade (New York: The New-York Historical Society, 


1984), p. 114. 


CUP AND SAUCER 
Porcelain 

1800-15 

Diam? 237 OH 2 (cup) 
Diam: 5%” (saucer) 

The Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum 
56.38;22..24 


Decorated with a neo-classical border in black 
and sepia, this cup and saucer also bears gilt 
initials of Mary Lavinia Rodney Fisher of 
Delaware. This border, used alone without 
elements of the Fitzhugh design, seems to have 
enjoyed a certain vogue in the Middle Atlantic 
states. The border in gilding appears on several 
bowls owned by Stephen Girard bearing his 
initials and on a service for the Wilcox family 


_ of Philadelphia bearing their crest.’ 
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Photograph, Courtesy,'Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum 





PLATTER 

Porcelain 

1840-50 

OW OD s(4 ys. 

Essex Institute 

Gift of Stephen Wheatland 
133,601 


Decorated with the same neo-classical border 
as the cup and saucer above, this platter is part 
of a service belonging to David and Ann 
Pingree of Salem and bears the initials “DAP.” 
The enamel decoration incorporates elements 
of the Fitzhugh design, as does the plate below. 
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BOWL 

Porcelain 

1795-1810 

Diam) OH 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Dr. and Mrs. George Sturgis 
E49,518 


Decorated in gilding with the American eagle 
and the initials “EC,” this bowl was part of a 
set belonging to Edward Cox of Salem. An 
eagle as the main element of decoration was 
evidently considered desirable decoration in 
New England and New York, but it does not 
appear to have been as popular in Phila- 
delphia. 


PEATE 

Porcelain 

1810-30 

Diam: 97%” 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Mrs. Reginald Foster 
E50,820 


Decorated in underglaze blue in the Fitzhugh 
design, this plate also bears the initials, “JWP.” 
of Joseph Paige White of Salem. 





TP 

Porcelain 

1790-95 

OW: 3%” (across handle); OH: 2” 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Rumford II 


Decorated in underglaze blue with the Fitz- 
hugh design, this cup bears the initials “SP” in 
overglaze blue enamel opposite the handle. 
The cup originally belonged to Sarah Pennock 
of Philadelphia. 


The cup was number 44 in the family record 
book kept by Elizabeth Clifford Morris Canby 
(1813-92) who began collecting and recording 
family treasures after her marriage in 1832. 
Mrs. Canby’s sister Caroline married a Pen- 
nock, and it is believed that Sarah Pennock was 
her mother-in-law. 





PLATE 

Porcelain 

1818-23 

Diam: 97” 
Anonymous Loan 


Decorated in overglaze enamels with the 
Fitzhugh design in brown, this plate is from 
one of three or four Chinese export porcelain 
services ordered by members of the Manigault 
family of Charleston, South Carolina . 
Armorial decoration on porcelain of the 
Fitzhugh design is relatively unusual, and 
brown or sepia services are presently known 
only for the American market.! 


This example bears the family’s arms (azure, 
three heron-hawks capped, belled, and jessed 
proper), crest and motto of Charles Izard 
Manigault who probably purchased the set on 
a trip to China in 1818-23.* The arms used by 
Charles are distinguished by a crescent 
signifying a second son. The arms had a history 


of use by American members of the Manigault 


family before the Revolution, but Charles 
added the crest of a demisavage.* The arms, 
crest and motto as they appear on porcelain 
were copied from his bookplate engraved by 
“S. Clayton” in Australia.4 
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Charles wrote: 

I had some of my visiting cards engraved 
by one of those talented convicts, S. Clayton 
of New South Wales. By placing my 
signature with its usual flourish in his hand, 
he imitated it and engraved it perfectly, for 
he was sent here from England for forging 
the name-of another, 2 toontpickware 
remain at home. He also did several 
hundred of my Coat of Arms, now my 
bookplates. 


Similar pieces of porcelain in brown with the 
full arms, motto and crest but without the 
second son crescent are still in the possession of 
members of the Manigault family. This has led 
to the speculation that an identical service was 
ordered by Louis in 1850 or by another 
member of the family between 1820 and 1850 





either to provide replacement pieces for this 
service thought to have been ordered by 
Charles, or as an identical service for another 
family member. The absence of the crescent 
would indicate an order for a relative who was 
not a second son.° 


'Clare Le Corbeiller, ‘“‘China Trade Armorial 
Porcelain in America,’ The Magazine ANTIQUES, 
CXII, (December, 1977), 1126. 

“Ibid. 

‘Tbid. 

‘Ibid. 

‘As quoted by Jane Gaston Mahler “Huguenots 
Adventuring in the Orient: Two Manigaults in 
China,” Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South 
Carolina, No. 76 (1977), p. 8. 

®’Jane Gaston Mahler, conversation with the author, 
November, 1984. 
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Porcelain 

1820-30 

Diam=s 9) /s” 

Henry Ford Museum 
OSS eZ 


Decorated in orange with the Fitzhugh design 
and crest in brown, this was part of a supper 
service for Gabriel Henry Manigault (1788- 
1834), brother of Charles Izard Manigault. In 
contrast to the previous service, the Manigault 
crest was used alone as the central motif with 
“GHM,” the initials of the owner. Porcelain 
with the same decoration and crest is known 
entirely painted in brown. The motto “PROS- 
PICERE QUAM ULCISCI” translated means 
“It is better to anticipate than avenge.” 





DISH 

Porcelain 

1815-25 

OW: 1074": OH 133 = OD 7. = 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
1974.2 


Decorated in overglaze brown enamels with 
the Fitzhugh design and the initial “H” in a 
central medallion, this dish is from a service 
thought to have belonged to the Hone family 
of New York. 


‘Jane Gaston Mahler, “Charlestonians in the China 
Trade,” unpublished paper read before the Huguenot 
Society of South Carolina, 1982. 

*For similar examples, see David Sanctuary Howard, 
New York and the China Trade (New York: The New- 
York Historical Society, 1984), p.116. 


DISH 

Porcelain 

1820-50 

Dian 64 OHA. 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Miss Sylvia H. Knowles 
LOT 3222 


_Decorated in overglaze green enamels in the 
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Fitzhugh design with initials “JLN” in the 
center, this dish was made for a member of the 
Nye family of Acushnet, Massachusetts. The 
firm of Richie & Nye is mentioned in the 
Forbes papers, and there were several mem- 
bers of the Nye family with these initials. 





PEALE 

Porcelain 

1830-60 

OW 81093 5 OH:22 4" 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Mrs. Charles M. Barker 
E61,356 


Decorated in overglaze orange-red enamels 
with the Fitzhugh border, the well of this plate 
lacks the central motifs often present in the 
typical Fitzhugh design and has instead a 
design commemorating the ship Red Rover. 
There were several ships of that name in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. In her 
Journal, Harriet Low mentioned receiving 
news via the Red Rover in 1832. There was 
also a ship by that name which made a voyage 
to the Far East in the early 1850s. 
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GARDEN SEAT 
Porcelain 

1850-51 

OW: 14”; OH: 18%” 
Anonymous Loan 


This popular nineteenth century form is 
decorated with overglaze enamels and gilding 
with the crest of the Manigault family of 


Charleston, South Carolina, on one side and | 


their surname in Chinese on the reverse. 


In Canton, the Chinaware is painted and 
rebaked....I bouht a little supply... 
from one of the largest merchants, Po-hing, 
at 10 Pa My Hay Street. He has every variety 
of jars, vases, etc. I did not like to go into his 
shop as I was always tempted to purchase. I 
bought, amongst other things, six China- 


ware Seats with my name in Chinese on one 

side, and crest and initials on the other. 

These seats were painted expressly for 
1 

Tig ate 


From Louis Manigault’s invoices and Journal, 
it is possible to determine that his “porcelaine 
seats, six-sided” and “porcelaine seats, round” 
were ordered October 1, 1850 and paid for 
March 239 18512 


'Louis Manigault, “Journal”, p. 25, as quoted by 
Jane Gaston Mahler in “Huguenots Adventuring in 
the Orient: Two Manigaults in China,” Transactions of 
the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 76 (1977), 
pp. 16-17. 

*Ibid., p. 17. 





CALLING CARD HOLDER 
Ivory 

1860-80 

OWern FOH Tle 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Mrs: F. H. Brownell, Jr. 
Ba17332 


This card holder was made for export to the 
West for use in the social ritual of making 
formal visits to friends and acquaintances and 
leaving personal calling cards. 


For related examples, belonging to the Waln 
family, see Jean Gordon Lee, Philadelphians 
and the China Trade, 1784-1844 (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1984), p. 126. 
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WALLPAPER 

Watercolor on paper 

1810-12 

OW: 44”: OH: 58” 

Rhode Island Historical Society 


This paper was hung on the walls of the house 
bought by Edward Carrington of Providence, 
Rhode Island in 1812. Carrington went to 
China in 1802 where he remained until 1811, 
ultimately serving as American Consul at 
Canton. He returned to Providence in 1811, 
and in 1815 he took a partner and founded 
Edward Carrington and Company, a firm 
which was heavily engaged in the China trade. ! 





WALLPAPER 

Watercolor on paper 

1835-45 

OW: 3414”; OH: 89” 

Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 

1929.1860 B 


This paper was removed from “Belmont,” the 
home of John P. Cushing in Watertown, 
Massachusetts. Cushing was active in the 
China trade from 1805 to 1830, built his 
country house about 1840 and installed 
Chinese papers at that time. 


Photograph, Courtesy, Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities 
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Wallpaper was imported into the American 
market in the eighteenth century, and when 
direct trade with China began in 1784, “Paper 
Hangings” were included in the cargo of the 
Empress of China for Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia. They cost one hundred dollars 
(not including the borders).? 


Although not an inexpensive item, Chinese 
wallpapers continued to be imported and were 
occasionally offered for sale on the open 
market. 


'Hugh Gourley III, “History in Houses: Carrington 
House, Providence, Rhode Island,’ The Magazine 
ANTIQUES, LXXIX, 2 (February, 1961), 183 


?Philip Chadwick Foster Smith, The Empress of China 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Maritime Museum, 1984). 
p. 261. 
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CROQUET MALLETS AND BALLS 
Wood 

1870-79 

OW28 2,034 7268 OW. oe 

OH: 26%” (mallets); Diam: 3%” (balls) 
Collection of Carl Lb Crossman 


This set belonged to the Blydenburg Family. 
They are seen in a nineteenth century photog- 
raph playing croquet on the lawn of the Low 
House where they lived in Shanghai. 


Playing Croquet 

W. J. Blydenburg House (formerly A. A. Low House), 
Shanghai, 1871. 

Courtesy, Carl L. Crossman 
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PART II 


Goods For 
A Wider Market 
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BOX FOR SOUCHONG TEA 
Wood with paper label 
1840-50 

OW alta OH ai iya 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Richard Milhender 
1978.79 


Tea was the backbone of the China trade. 
Americans had developed a taste for the 
beverage long before direct trade with China 
began, and when Americans were free to trade 
at Canton, tea was the principle commodity 
purchased by supercargoes and merchants. It 
comprised a significant portion of the cargo of 
the Empress of China and continued to be a 
major import throughout the entire history of 
American trade with China. Tea was available 
from Boston to New Orleans to San Francisco, 
and came in a variety of grades and prices. 
Souchong was a black tea of good quality. 


“The fine teas are exported in the same chests 
that they are brought from the country in,” 
wrote Ebenezer Townsend, Jr., supercargo of 
the Neptune in 1799.' He also described the 
packing of teas of lesser quality in Canton. In 
his diary he noted, “...our Bohea... is trod 
into the chests bare-footed; to protect their feet 
they [the Chinese] are apt if not closely 
watched to put on their heel a sort of shoe 
which is injurious to the tea by grinding it toa 
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powder. The boxes we set in tiers, and we pack 
two hundred a day, one man to each chest, 
which makes it a very unpleasant, dusty, dirty 
business....In the weight of our teas and 
account of our cargo I always every night 
compared notes with the head Chinese clerk, 
or purser as they are there called, and we never 
differed; they are very correct.”? 


Purchased by Robert Bennet Forbes from 
Chunqua for shipment in the Timor, this box 
was inscribed with the name “W. Baxter,” 
presumably the name of the recipient. 


'Thomas R. Trowbridge, ed. “The Diary of Mr. 
Ebenezer Townsend, Jr.,” in Papers of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society, 1V (New Haven, 1888), 94-95. 
“Tbid., p. 95. 
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TRUNK 

Camphorwood covered with leather; 
brass mounts 

1820-40 

OW230%%":.OH7 137 OD aig 
Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Mrs. Walter Austin 

M9809 


China trade trunks came in a variety of sizes. 
Presumably, they were purchased not only for 
use by those involved in the China trade, but 
imported into the United States and sold on the 
open market as well. They were available in a 
variety of leather coverings such as the plain 
dark leather seen here, as well as red, maroon 
and green leather with flowers. They appear to 
have been popular in California. In 1849, the 
Daily Alta California of San Franciso adver- 
tised “Camphor wood and flowered leather 
Trunks; dispatch Trunks, in nests, with Locks, 
for Money or Gold.” Dispatch trunks were of a 


small size, but “flowered leather trunks” of the 
type illustrated here varied in length from two 
to five feet. 


Photograph, Courtesy, San Diego Historical Society 
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ALOU EROSIS‘OR 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Reverse oil painting on glass 
1802-10 

OWrard pe OH 2732 Yaa 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Anonymous gift 

78.111 


The Chinese artisan copied this design from an 
American print engraved in January, 1802 by 
John James Barralet of Philadelphia. 


9] 


Barralet’s well-known print was part of the 
vast array of visual material commemorating 
the death of George Washington in December 
of 1799. This print was a recognized American 
icon and was also copied by English potteries 
for use on creamware for the American 
market. 


Although some export articles appealed to the 
interest of any Westerner regardless of 
nationality or regional affiliation, these reverse 
paintings on glass were specifically for the 
American market. 








PLATE 

Porcelain 

1820-50 

Dianin9747 OH al a 
H.A. Crosby Forbes 
1965.1.646 


According to archeological and written 
evidence, wares decorated in underglaze blue 
represented the largest body of Chinese export 
porcelain brought to this country. They have 
been made and imported without interruption 
into the twentieth century, and were used pri- 
marily along the East and West Coasts. 


“Blue Canton China” was advertised in the 
Providence Daily Journal for March 18, 1870, 
and examples are known marked “CHINA” 
and dating after 1891. 
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CARD PLATE 

Porcelain 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial Exposition 
in New Orleans, 1884-85. 

Diameter: 144”: OH: 24” 

University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 


Decorated in overglaze enamels in the Rose 
Medallion pattern, this form is described as a 
“card plate” in the Catalogue of the Chinese 
Collection of Exhibits for the Exposition. The 
four card plates, grouped together as entry C91 
in the section of the display devoted to exports 
from Canton, had a total value of $6.34 in 
American gold. Kingtechen (i.e. Ching-te 
Chen), in the Province of Kiangsi was listed as 
the place of manufacture, although it is further 
stated that they were painted in Canton. 
Presumably, these articles were to receive 
calling cards. 


JARDINIERE (one of a pair) 
Porcelain 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans 

OW eat OH > Oise 

University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

Bes 


Entry S34 in the Shanghai Collection of the 
Chinese exhibit, this pair of jardinieres, 
decorated in overglaze enamels, was valued at 
$3.27 in American gold. The place of produc- 
tion was listed as Kingtechen in the Province of 
Kiangsli. 

: \ 
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TOILET BOXES (nest of three) 
Porcelain 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans 

OH 23) 4 Didm03 @ a largest) 
University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

11150 


Part of the Canton Collection, four sets of 
toilet boxes, decorated in underglaze blue, 
from Kingtechen in Kiangsi Province com- 
prised entry 107 and were valued at $1.66 in 
American gold. 


~~, 





SHIRT 

Cotton; mother-of-pearl button 
1835-40 

OW: 20%” (at shoulders); OL: 34%” 
Collection of Carl L. Crossman 


An early donor to the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, John Robinson probably had this shirt 


made on a trip to Canton in the late 1830’s. It is 
inscribed “John Robinson” in brown ink on one 
tail. Often called “glasscloth,” this fabric is a 
light cotton. 


Clothing made in China is known to have 
been imported from the beginning of Ameri- 
ca’s direct trade with China. Dresses, coats and 
other apparel were advertised for sale in 
newspapers in the nineteenth century. While it 
is difficult to determine which garments were 
actually made in China, it is likely this shirt 
was made there, for the original owner is known 
to have been in China about 1840. 


KNEE BREECHES 
Cotton (Nankeen) 

1810-11 

OW: 204% Ol 35" 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Mr. S. Prescott Fay 
M12839 


These trousers, belonging to John Bryant, 
were thought to have been made from one of 
the bales of nankeens he brought back from 
Canton as supercargo of the ship Mandarin. 
Moses Nash was the ship’s master on the 
voyage from Boston to Canton and back in 
1809-10. 


A staple of the China trade, the common 
cotton cloth called nankeen was used for 
clothing and other domestic purposes. It was 
shipped and sold in “bales,” “bundles” and 
“cases” according to contemporary newspaper 
advertisements and was available in several 
colors including blue and a yellow-brown. It 


_ was universally available on the American 
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market. 
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SHAWL IN BOXES 

Silk, embroidered; lacquer box; paper box 
1840-60 

OW: 187/6”; OL: 187/6” (lacquer box) 

OW: 64”; OL: 65%” (shawl without fringe) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Mrs. Wheaton Kittredge 

E45 ,982 
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Shawls in great variety appear to have reached 
the American market in large quantities. They 
were advertised for sale in newspapers from 
Boston to San Francisco. 


While this example 1s of high quality and was 
offered in elaborate packaging, there is 
evidence to indicate that very fine shawls were 
offered for sale on the open market.! 


It is believed this shawl was owned by a 
member of the Hunt family for it was donated 
by a direct descendant of Thomas Hunt, a 
partner in a ship chandlery at Wampoa in the 
1850s. 


'Nancy Davis, letter to the author, February 15, 1984. 





HANDKERCHIEF 

Cotton 

1880-1920 

OW: 10!*/6”; OL 10!*/6” 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Deposit, Andover Newton Theological School 
E53960 
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COAT 

Silk, embroidered 

1930-33 

OW? 19”; OL: 3474" 

San Diego Historical Society 
Gift of Marguerite Zerbe 
SDE ote Al 


This article was purchased by the donor at the 
Quon Mane store in San Diego while she was 
working there in the 1930s. 


lee 


Company Ready for Business in New 
Location,” San Diego Union, Sunday Morning, 
November 17, 1935. 





SHOES (pair) 

Silk and leather 

1930-33 

Stamped on inside lining: “MADE IN CHINA” 
and sy U-YEE7 EMBROIDERED SHOES/ 
MADE IN/ HKONG, CHINA” 

OTRO, 

San Diego Historical Society 

Gift of Marguerite Zerbe 

Po gsr ss 


Purchased at the Quon Mane store in San 
Diego, California in 1933, these shoes are 
representative of the merchandise carried by 
the oldest Chinese firm in San Diego. Founded 
in 1888, the firm conducted business at a 
number of successive locations in San Diego, 
selling drygoods, ceramics, furniture and 
“oriental arts.” Apparently they maintained a 
factory at Peking for the manufacture of 
cloisonne, brass and other small decorative 
articles. They sold furniture from Ningpo, and 
also carried Japanese goods. ! 


OF 


SEIEPERS 

Velvet and leather 

1875-90 

OW 93 Yie0 O19 5. 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
E592 71 


litecrinsidesOltethcaslippersed tcastam ped 
“Keesin/Shoemaker/Canton.” Shoes, predomi- 
nently those for women, were imported from 
the early days of the China trade. The cargo of 
the Empress of China included “six pr sattin 
shoes Ladies” among the personal purchases 
of Captain Green. The shoes cost a dollar a 
pair.' The cargo of the Rhone to San Francisco 
in 1849 also included slippers. 


'Philip Chadwick Foster Smith, The Empress of China 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Maritime Museum, 1984), 





FAN 

Lacquer 

1835-50 

OW 1373" Ole 87 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Miss Sarah A. Cheever 
E9631 


Lacquer fans were offered on the open market. 
In New York, the firm of Carnes, Delafield, 
Prime and Gracie sold these costly fans at 
auction through Mills, Brothers & Company. ! 


‘Catalogue of Canton Fans, Grass Cloth; and Fancy 
Goods, for Sale at Auction (New York, 1832; reprinted 
Boston, Massachusetts: Childs Gallery, 1968), p. 3. 
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FAN IN BOX 

Feathers; wood box 

1830-50 

OW: 99, "OLF 13177 

Essex Institute 

Gift of Museum of Fine Arts 

through the Bequest of Maxim Karolik 
13057 bo 


The inside of the box bears the label of the 
maker: 

WONGSHING 

Gold & Silversmith 

No. 15 China Street 


Feather fans appear to have been popular from 
the late 1820s. Although this is an elaborate 
example, less ornate feather fans were offered 
on the open market. 





COMBS (pair) 

Tortoiseshell in silk-covered pasteboard box 
1835-50 

OW: 47%”: OH: 47/6” 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Dr. Edward D. Lovejoy 

E38,418 


The label in the original box reads “LEUN- 
CHUN/ Mother o’Pearl Ivory/and/Tor- 
toiseshell Carver/No. 6 New China Street.” 


Combs were common ladies’ hair ornaments in @ ® Ga @ J OE 
the mid-nineteenth century. Various kinds of ( 


combs, many of them seemingly Chinese, were a 
advertised in American newspapers, but the 
Boston market imported a greater number in) SET OF JEWELRY INSETS 
far greater variety than other markets.! Ivory in glass-topped box 
1850-80 
'Nancy Davis, letter to the author, February 15, 1984. OWemo'/ic OD: 2%; OH" (box) 
OL: %” and %” (buttons) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Miss Mary E. Hutchinson 
E21,033 
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Cotton 

1835-40 

OW; 1277 OL2 1672 OW 10am OL aloe 
Peabody Museum of Salem 

72236 


Given by John Robinson to the Peabody © 


Museum in 1890, this cloth was acquired in 
Canton about 1840, and was probably used for 
clothing. 


Photograph, Courtesy, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design 


PENG THOR CLDOn: 

Silk in original paper wrapper 

1840-50 

OW: 24%”; OL: 5 yds 21%”; (fabric) 
(wrapper) 25/%” square 

Museum of Art, 

Rhode Island School of Design. 

Gift of The Estate of Margarethe L. Dwight 
66.016.55ab 


Textiles were one of the main imports into the 
United States from the China trade. In 
addition to cotton (nankeens), silks were 
imported in great quantities and sold on the 
open market. Newspapers from Boston to New 
Orleans and San Francisco advertised Chinese 
silk for sale. 
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FABRIC SAMPLES IN SCRAPBOOK 
Silk 

1870-75 

OW Oe [e312 4 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of John Robinson 

E27,619 


These samples were collected in China about 
1840 and provide a closely dateable group of 
fabrics intended for export. 
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FABRIC SAMPLES (eleven) 


ber (five) 


1 


Cotton (six) and bast f. 


In 


ition 


| Expos 
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d at the Centenn 
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Exhi 


Philadelphia 


TY4" 1555"; OL; 6Y8”-17" 


Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of J. L. Hammond 


E38 ,388 
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THREAD 

Silk 

1850-85 

ARROW 04 7a © [hee 53/6" 
B. OW: 67: Olt: DA eis. 
CORO Wert 5a3) la 61 a8 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Miss Mary E. and 
Mr. Frank Hutchinson 
E18 31/ 


Although Chinese embroideries were sold for 
export, silk sewing and embroidery thread 
were also exported in large quantities to the 
United States and widely advertised in 
newspapers. 





GRASSCLOTH 

Bast fiber 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans and bearing 
original paper label 

OW ia O26) 

University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

12366 


Number S719 in the Shanghai section of the 
Chinese exhibit, this coarse grade of grasscloth 
was listed as a product of Hsinch’ang, Kiangsi 
Province, and was valued at $1.77 in American 
gold for a piece 62.16 feet by 17.6 inches. 


Grasscloth was made in several areas of China 
and had as many grades as it did uses. It was 
made for domestic use as well as export. 
Coarsely woven, it served as sacking, and 
lining for curtains. Finer grades were used for 
mosquito netting, summer clothing and table 
linens. 


The term grasscloth is somewhat confusing 
as used in the West. Under microscopic 
examination, it is apparent this example is a 
bast fiber, but some finer and lighter types 
known as “grasscloth” appear to be cotton. 


ROLL OF CLOTH 

Cotton 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans and bearing 
original paper label 

OW: 40”; OL: 88” 

Collection of Sung, Yu 


Made in Hsi Ch’iao in Kwangtung Province, 
the piece of cotton measuring 11.75 feet by 15.81 
inches, listed as C146 in the Exposition was 
valued at $0.50 in American gold. 
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CANTON 
Name Cetler. ¢ Lila wy 


Value: Am Cotas 2 


GCrEOTH 

Cotton and silk blend 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans and bearing 
original paper label 

OW: 18”; OL 167’ 

University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

12062 


Used for clothing, this fabric, made in Hsi 
Ch’iao, Kwangtung Province was entry C288 in 
the Canton section of the Chinese exhibit. A 
piece of this fabric, 23/2 feet by 18.33 inches, 
was valued at $2.24 in American gold. 


Value: Am. Gotd $ tS dy 
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BUTTONS 

Shell, ivory, mother-of-pearl 
1840-1900 

Diam: *” - 2” 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Miss Mary E. Hutchinson 
E21,038 


Buttons were imported loose as well as 
attached to finished garments in the nineteenth 
century. They were available on the open 
market, for the Providence Gazette of June 21, 
1823 advertised “figured pearl Buttons” in a 
histor INDIATGOODSs 





PENCIL/REST 

Bamboo 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans and bearing 
original paper label 

OW: 2°”; OL: 6%” 

University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

11182 


Number 67 in the Shanghai Collection of the 
exhibition, this pencil rest was valued at $0.25 
in American gold. Kiating in Kiangsu Province 
was the place of origin. 


VASE FOR PENCILS 

Bamboo 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans and bearing 
original paper label 

OHA -Diamee2 

University of Michigan 


~Museum of Anthropology 


LOT 


Number 56 in the Shanghai Collection, pencil 
holders of this type were produced in Kiating, 
Kiangsu Province and valued at $0.35 in 
American gold. 
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PAPER KNIFE 

Bamboo 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial in New 
Orleans and bearing original paper label 

O Werle OL? 8744 

University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

11187 


Three bamboo paper knives comprised entry 
S72 of the Shanghai Collection in the Chinese 
exhibits at the Cotton Centennial. Valued at 
$0.44 in American gold, they were products of 
Kiating, Kiangsu Province. 


NEEDLECASE 

Bamboo 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans and bearing 
original paper label 

OWralts sO 4 

University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

11186 


This needlecase was valued at $0.11 in 
American gold. Kiating in Kiangsu Province 
was listed as the place of manufacture. Number 
S71 in the Shanghai Collection of the exhibition, 
a notation in the catalogue stated that thread 
was wound on needlecases of this shape. 


SPECTACLE CASE 

Bamboo 

1880-84 

Exhibited at the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in New Orleans and bearing 
original paper label 

OW: 3” (without tassel); OL: 72” 
University of Michigan 

Museum of Anthropology 

11189 


The five bamboo spectacle cases exhibited in 
the Shanghai Collection as S74 were col- 
lectively valued at $1.81 in American gold. 
Kiating in Kiangsu Province was the place of 
manufacture. 
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PUZZLE 

Wood 

1830-80 

OW? 28 Oe aie, 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Marion U. Chapman 
32,925 


BIUZZALE 

Wood 

1840-90 

Wiss Oboe 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Quinton O. Jones 
E22,366 


CHECKERS 

Bone 

1850-1900 

Diam: 14” 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Miss Helen Hagar 
E50,857 
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FIGURE OF A CAT 
Papier mache 

1870-1900 

Olas OH: 3/2" 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
ESy2! 
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TWO FIGURES OF MICE 

Papier mache 

1870-1900 

OL: 1%” (excluding tails); OH: 1%” 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
E37,088 


Some toys may have been purchased singly 
rather than as part of a set, as were the toys in 
the lacquer box. Less expensive than the boxed 
groups of toys or the lacquer backgammon set, 
these puzzles and games may have been what 
were called ““ccommon toys” in nineteenth 
century correspondence and newspaper adverti- 
sements. 





GAME (Jack Straws) 
Ivory 

1850-1900 

OH: 5” (average length) 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Miss Emilie Ropes 
E23,638 


BOX OF GAME COUNTERS 
Mother-of-pearl in paperboard box 

1820-50 

OW: 24"; OH: 4": OD: 31 Ys" (D6X); OWol es 
OH: 1%” (rectangular counter); Diam: 1%” 
(round counter) 


Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Gift of Mrs. Philip Allen and Mrs. Conklin 
E46,638 


Not as elaborately packaged as the counters in 
the lacquer box belonging to Abigail Quincy, 
these counters were purchased without initials 
and were less expensive than ones specially 
ordered with personalized decoration or 
packaging. 





PICTURE FRAME 

Ivory, glass and brass 

1850-80 

OW aod OHe 4 Wau) 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Batchelder 
E71,449 


This Western form reflects the Rococo Revival 
style common in American decorative arts of 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 
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PAPER KNIFE 

Ivory 

1835-37 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Gift of Mrs. John Robinson 
by Oae9 


This form was used to open letters and to fold 
paper. The example shown here is inscribed 
“J. R. Sears 1837” on one side. 
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1890-1910 
OWs4 OL 3). 


Collection of William Seale 
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1850-1900 


OW: 54%"; OL: 74” 
Gift of Mrs. J.L. Hammond 


Peabody Museum of Salem 


Straw carpeting has been used in America since 


the eighteenth century. At least some of it was 


Chinese. 


Floor and table mats were made by the Chinese 
for export in great quantities. They could be 


purchased in varying patterns and colors, and 


‘Plain straw floor Mats adapted for the 


., were advertised 


by the firm of Verree and Blair in the list of 
“China Goods at Auction,” in the Charleston 


summer season, coloured... 


they were made from straw or bast fiber 
‘Audrey Michie, “The Fashion for Carpets in South 


materials. 


Courier of May 30, 1807. They also sold “India 


mats for tables. 


” 


1736-1820,” Journal of Early Southern 


Decorative Arts, VIII, 1 (May 1982), 35-36. 


Carolina, 


In the early nineteenth century in the South, 


Bellingham-Cary House, Chelsea, Massachusetts, c. 1872-78. 


Photographer A. H. Folsom 


”° 


mats were advertised “to fit any room” and for 
use In plazzas, entry ways and church pews:.! 


Courtesy, Society for the Preservation of New England 


Antiquities 
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WINDOW BLIND 

Bamboo with silk-bound edge 
1895-1910 

OW: 34%”: OL: 66” 
Collection of William Seale 


A variety of window coverings were imported 
from China from the late eighteenth century 
onward. Although this example is unmarked, 
similar ones marked “CHINA” are known. In 
addition to bamboo blinds, Chinese silk 
window shades appeared in the American 
home. 


The Charleston Courier for May 30, 1807, 
advertised “window blinds, elegantly wrought 
in silk,” in a list of “China Goods at Auction” 
and the cargo of the Empress of China 
contained “two Bundle Bamboo silks Mounted 
Window blinds.” Indeed, window coverings of 
many kinds were imported from China in the 
nineteenth century.' In 1850, Mrs. Robert 
Bennet Forbes wrote from Milton, Massachu- 
setts to her husband in Canton: “About the 
paper—or rather painted silk—...I will send 
you an exact measure of the windows—then if 
you choose you can have them painted—I 
think, however, that in rolling up as often as 
they do it might rub off the paint or that the silk 
might crack—and they might get damp in 
some of the worst weather.’” 


Her husband sent “painted hangings” for a 
Mrs. Sargent later that year and Mrs. Forbes 
kept one roll “only wide enough for the 
window over the front room ... but it curls up 
at the edges and seems inclined to crack so that 
I shall not want any painted.”* 


“Silk painted window Blinds” and “green 
window Blinds” were offered for sale at 
auction by Mills, Brothers & Co. in New York 
m*18322 

“Window Blinds, of silk and other material” 
were listed in the cargo of the ship Rhone sold 
in San Francisco in 1849. 
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'Philip Chadwick Foster Smith, The Empress of China 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Maritime Museum, 1984), 
Daeo2: 


*Letter, Rose Smith Forbes to her husband, Robert 
Bennet Forbes, August 4, 1850, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Archives, The Forbes Papers. Part I 
- The Letterbooks of Robert Bennet Forbes, No. 15S. 


‘Loc. cit. November 3, 1850. 

*Catalogue of Canton Fans, Grass Cloths, and Fancy 
Goods for Sale at Auction. (New York: 1832; reprinted 
by Childs Gallery, 1968), p.1 

Daily Alta California, August 4, 1849. 








WALLPAPER 

1920-35 

Dealer’s stamp on back 
OW: 19%”; OH: 39%” 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
E48,632 


Stamped “IATIWOCHEONG/DEALER IN- 
TANOY PAPER/AND/AH KINDS OF COP- 
PER FOIL/NGAB CHIN ST/FATSHAN 
CANTON/CHINA” and “MADE IN CHINA.” 





“Paper Hangings” were imported into the 
American market from the eighteenth century. 
This relatively modern paper stands in 
dramatic contrast to the early nineteenth 
century hand painted papers decorated with GROUP OF FIRECRACKERS 
more traditional Chinese designs. The dif- | Paper and papier mache (powder removed) 
ferences reflect a change in fashions of home 1835-80 
decoration and the demands of the American OL: 4” (crayfish); 2'2” (duck); 2-2'4” (fishes); 
consumer. 6%s” (rocket) 

Peabody Museum of Salem 

Gift of John Robinson in 1884 

E1,688 


Made in forms of a crayfish, a duck, fishes, and 
a rocket, this group of fireworks represents a 
rare survival of a popular product imported 
from China in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 
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LABEL FROM BOX OR CRATE OF 
FIREWORKS 

Paper, foil 

1880-90 

Weal (framed); OL: 107 

Collection of Susan K. Nichols 


Used for centuries by the Chinese to frighten 
evil spirits, celebrate family occasions and 
mark religious events, fireworks were 1m- 
ported for use primarily on festive occasions. 
Many advertisements occur in American 
newspapers for a wide variety of fireworks. 


This example is painted with figures of 
Confucius and auspicious figures. 
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VAMNNNU LAL 


Errata 


The Peabody Museum and the author regret the 
following errors which were made due to unforeseen 


circumstances during the course of the project and 


the production of the catalogue. 


| 
He 
3 


. Footnote | on p. 34 appears on ee ey 


Footnote 2 on p. 34 should read: Ibid.. pri le 


. Footnote 3 on p. 34 should read: Ibid.. pp. 313- 


BAG; 
Footnote 4 on p. 35 should read: Ibid.. Des l6, 


. The dimensions of the robe on p. 37 are: 


ede OH 52" 


. The footnotes for pp. 41 and 42 appear on p. 43. 


The footnotes for pp. 47 and 48 appear on p. 49. 


. The dimensions of the earrings on p. 61 should 


replace those of the hairpins, and should read: 
lee 7s © O.W: i”. 
Footnote | in the right column of p. 74 appears 


10. 


WE 


directly at the left. 

Footnote | in the right column of p. 79 appears 
on p. 80. 

The caption on p. 84 refers to the illustration on 
p. 85; the caption on p. 85 refers to the illustra- 
tion on p. 84. 


. The left-hand caption on p. 97 and footnote | 


on p. 96 refer to the right-hand illustrations: the 
right-hand caption and footnote | on p. 97 refer 
to the left-hand illustration. 


- Footnote | inthe right column of p. 112 appears 


directly at the left. 


DIRECTLY FROM CHINA 


Export Goods for the 


American Market, 1784-1930 
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